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Vagistrate T. H. Moore- 

head, dispensing justice in 
his Cooksville, Ont.. court for 
the last time before his retire- 
ment, was quoted as saying: 
“Some people say there are 
too many jails. but I think we 
need more jails.” 

The magistrate’s remark 
made a neat footnote to what 
the Ontario Legislature's se- 
lect committee on reform in- 
stitutions had been told just 
a few days earlier by D.W.F. 
Coughlin, director of proba- 
tion services for the Attorney- 
General’s department. Mr. 
Coughlin warned the legis- 
lators: “Either Ontario has to 
organize to catch the offender 
at the start to reclaim him, or 
start to build more and more 
prisons-—-and quickly.” 

The magistrate and the 
director were talking about 
Ontario, but the problem of 
an increasing prison popula- 
tion is not confined to one 
provinee. It is general across 
the country. 

Now. if more and = more 
people are sentenced to jail 
terms, obviously there must 
be the jails to accommodate 
them. As a housing shortage 
develops, new prisons can be 
built, and old ones enlarged; 
but there are several reasons 
why we should do a lot of 
questioning before we decide 
to undertake an extensive 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 
program of construction. 

A logical place to start the ques- 
toning would be the courtrooms 
v here the charges are heard and guilt 

innocence decided. It may be that 
ore jail terms than necessary are 
cing imposed, and that our entire 
stem of dispensing justice needs 
; thorough overhaul. This possibility 

strengthened by a comparison 
ade by Mr. Coughlin for the 
ntario committee: in 1950, Eng- 
nd and Wales sent one person 
out of every 2,095 to jail, but in the 
me year Canada put one in every 
139 in a prison cell. 

If we take those figures to mean 
hat Canadians are a much less law- 
aviding people than the British, we 
in accept the magistrate’s opinion 
hat what we need is more jails. But 
t would be absurd to draw such a 
conclusion. The lesson of the figures 
is not that the British are less crimin- 
ally inclined than we are, but that 
they are more sensible in their appli- 
cation of the laws. They have learnt 
that it is better to build schools than 
prisons, to give law-breakers a chance 
to re-establish themselves before go- 
ing to jail, instead of afterwards, and 
to modify punishment for offences 
against society according to the in- 
tellectual and moral development of 
that society. 

If our prison population is rising, 
the obvious thing to do is to find out 
why; and in our exploration, we can- 
not assume that the fault lies wholly 
with the people who offend against 
the law and with the handling of them 
once they are in jail. What is needed, 
too, is a long close look at the law 
itself and the way it is dispensed. 
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Vountains to Climb 


| THE CONQUEST Of Everest was a 
splendid achievement, a glowing 
example of what can be done by 
skilled, courageous and determined 
men. But there has been a disconcert- 
ing smugness in a great deal of the 
comment about the feat, as if it were 
not so much the accomplishment of a 
few dedicated climbers as the inevi- 
tuble result of the hardihood of all of 
us. It has been the comment of spec- 
tutors who are convinced that they 
could throw as sharp a curve as Robin 
Roberts or shoot as swift a puck as 
Gordie Howe if only they cared to 
tuke the time off from their work at 
bench and desk. 

The truth is, of course, that the 
spectators are a pretty flabby lot, as 
much in mind as in body. We are too 
Soft, most of us, to seek our own 
gory, finding it easier to bask in that 

flected by others. Before all of us 
there are mountains at whose peaks 
the air is clear and the view long, but 
the climbing trails are indistinct and 
rough, the valley roads broad and 
snooth. We thrill to the adventures 
o the few, but we pursue something 
We call “security” with the despera- 

of an inbred fear. 

We are flabby because we fear, and 
We fear because we are ignorant— 
£iost-ridden and fetish-held because 
We lack the skill, the courage and the 
jetermination to reason. The other 
day, Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, newly 
elected president of Harvard Univer- 
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sity, told his colleagues: “The true 
business of liberal education is great- 
ness. It is our task not to produce 
‘safe’ men in whom our safety can 
never in any case lie, but to keep 
alive in young people the cougage to 
dare to seek the truth, to be free, to 
establish in them a compelling desire 
to live greatly and magnanimously.” 
It is when we begin to be aware of 
each individual’s opportunity to live 
greatly that we begin to shed our soft 
fat and to build the muscle needed 
for the long climb. 


Highway Menaces 


¥ SEVERAL NEWSPAPERS have been 
drawing attention during recent 
weeks to the problem of the highway 
laggard, the motorist who dawdles 
along on an express highway. Quite 
rightly, they have been pointing out 
that this kind of driver is as much a 
menace as the one who is crazed by 
speed. Judging by the correspondence 
published by the papers, there is con- 
siderable public support for the de- 
mand that there be a minimum as 
well as a maximum speed limit set 
for certain highways. 

While traffic authorities are con- 
sidering the question of speed, they 
should give some thought to the prob- 
lem of the road-hog. Invariably he ts 
a driver who does not keep up with 
the general speed of the rest of the 
traffic, and he insists upon occupying 
the inner lane. The motorist who 
wants to pass him must either cut out 
to the wrong side of the road or try 
to slip by on the driver's right—both 
extremely dangerous courses of ac- 
tion. 


A Word for Parents 


@ PARENTS ARE a pretty sorry lot, 

if we can believe all we're told 
by various psychologists, social work- 
ers and professional — speechifiers. 
There are no bad little children, only 
bad parents; there would be no need 
for juvenile courts if parents were on 
the job; parents do not administe! 
enough spankings; parents should do 
no spanking; and so on. Now clergy- 
men of the United Church have join- 
ed in the outcry. The Toronto Con- 
ference was told the other day that 
one of the reasons for the present 
shortage of clergymen was that par- 
ents were persuading their sons not 
to enter the ministry. If parents are 
to be held responsible for everything 
about their children, from morals to 
choice of a vocation, a lot of other 
people had better start trying to justi- 
fy their own reasons for being. 


In the Heart 


Fy REV. E. G. HANSELL, the Social 
4) Credit MP for Macleod, was 
quoted as telling an audience in Win- 
nipeg the other day that “party sup- 
porters don't have to understand the 
principles of Social Credit as long as 


they feel it in their hearts.” We do not 
think the astute Mr. Hansell has a 
good thing in this line of argument: 
there is little merit in the physiolo- 
gical, as opposed to the rational, ap- 
proach to politics. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that the party supporter dis- 
covers, on voting day, that what he 
feels is not Social Credit at all, but 
heartburn? 


Where Were the Members? 


AFTER THE VERY tricky bit of 

business (for which lransport 
Minister Chevrier must bear the re- 
sponsibility) whereby Toronto was 
plundered of an invaluable TV chan- 
nel and the potential Canadian com- 
petition to the CBC there cut in half. 


the Toronto Telegram asked _ this 


question: “Where were the Toronto 
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J. M. Macdonnell (PC, Greenwood). 
who told us: “I wrote to the CBC 
Board of Governors, along with Don- 
ald Fleming, on May 25. We said we 
understood that they were going to 
take away a channel from Toronto. 
and we protested most strongly that 
this was unfair to the city. I have 
since had a reply from the CBC say- 
ing that the matter came up before 
the Board in Ottawa but that the 
Board had recommended deferment. 
This does not seem to be in line with 
what has been published in the news- 
papers, and [| intend to pursue the 
matter further.” 

A promise of some action was 
given by Alan Cameron (Lib., High 
Park), who thought that “the whole 
thing is a very involved matter, and 
not one to be discussed in a few 
words,” but “you can rest assured 
that Toronto’s MP’s will not let any- 
thing be taken away from the city 
that Toronto is entitled to... You 
can be certain that irrespective of 
our political beliefs, we shall be doing 
something about the matter.” 


Mr. Cameron's action 


promised 
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David Croll (1 
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Charles Henry (1 


Paul Hellver 1 


Some were indifferent. some felt helpless. and some were in England. 


Members of Parliament when all this 
was going on?” 

[he more we thought about it, the 
more pertinent that question appear- 
ed to be. What do Members of Par- 
liament do, when the House ts not 
in session, and some Department of 
the Government clouts large numbers 
of their constituents with an arbitrary 
ruling? It could happen—and has 
happened—from St. John’s to Vic- 
toria, but in this instance it happened 
to Toronto, and the answer was at 
hand. So we proceeded to ask the 
Toronto members what they had done 
about the theft of the TV channel. 

Four of them (Rodney Adamson, 
PC, York West; Lionel Conacher, 
Lib., Trinity; Donald Fleming, PC. 
Eglinton: and Paul Hellver,  Lib., 
Davenport) were in England for the 
Coronation celebrations. Mr. Flem- 
ing, however, had learnt before he 
left that something was afoot, and 
dispatched a letter to the CBC Board 
of Governors. This was confirmed by 


might be a little tardy, but even so 
his statement was sparkling thing 
beside the comment of most of the 
other Members. We gathered that 
some were indifferent to what haf 
pened to their citv. others showed 


naive faith in the Governments 


itv to do the Right Thing on all occa 
sions, and the remainder were obvi 
ously overwhelmed by the thought of 


trying to stop the Ottawa juggernaut 
We had high hopes for David ¢ roll 


(Lib., Spadina), who has establishes 
something of a reputation for being 
less swift than most of his colleagues 


to rubber-stamp the decisions of 

party bosses But the dean of Toron 
to’s Liberal Members sought the t 
ditional haven of pawky politicians 
“Lam not prepared to make any com 


ment,” he said 


J. W. G. Hunter (Lib.. Parka: 
said he “knew the application was in 
even though we didnt hear of tt 
through official channels. Bui whai 


could we do? We could have ap- 
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peared before the Board. but we 





would have had no status. .. We were 
not invited to be present.” Much the 
same response came from George 
Hees (PC, Broadview): “It happened 
after Parliament closed and wasn't 


discussed in the House. The Conser- 
vative members might well have ob- 

but the Government would 
have seen it pushed through anyway, 
n the same Way as any other piece of 
islation.” We have known men 
to stand up and holler, just tor the 
sausfaction of making their positon 


th 


Robert McGregor (PC. York East) 
1d Joseph Noseworthy (CCF. York 


South), had much the same thing to 


v 
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{ protest was made 
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I Eachern Smith (Lib.. York 
Nort Mas e more definite At 
e moment | T St. confess l don't 
see that there is anything wrong with 
e switc I sure there is 
» intention to inate against 
Toronto nv Wal Mind vo I 
ive not vet studied all aspects of the 
case. It will merit further study. and 


it mav be that I shall have some com- 
ment to make or some action to take 
ater on Also studving the matter 


Was James Rooney (1 ib St Paul's) 


I have all the literature on the sub- 
lect, but since getting back from Ot- 
tawa I haven't had a chance to study 


James Roonev I 


it. I have had several letters trom 
my constituents saying that action 
should not be taken as quickly as it 
appears to have been done. It Is a 
subject I am very anxious about, but 
I haven't really had much chance to 
consider it. I'm. still studying the 
whole matter.” 


Charles Henry (Lib.. Rosedale ) 
felt that “ultimately, in Toronto and 
elsewhere, we look forward to private 
enterprise entering the field alongside 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion.” but “there are appropriate au- 
thorities whose duty it is to hear sub- 
missions as to the manner in which 


eths are allotted for radio 


Wave len 
and television. To date, these authori- 
ties have allotted the wave lengths in 
a manner satisfactory to most Cana- 
dians, and I trust that this state ot 
satisfaction will continue in future.” 

And that is what the Toronto Mem- 


bers were doing, or not doing, when 


Robert McGregor | PC 
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by two of the members. 


the Big Channel Steal took place 


It is possible, of course, that some 


OT 


n mav have had_= second 


he 
thoughts on the subject since it was 
tirst broached, in which case their 
constituents (who have been deprived 
of a treedom of choice by the de- 
cision of the Minister of Transport) 
undoubted \ will 


about it. But the damage, untortun- 
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Fat But Not Jolly 


& 4 NEW YORK psvchiatrist has de- 
veloped a theory that fat peo- 


pie are not jouv at a Dut “are 


actually taking out their hostility and 


unresolved agg 


ressions OV means O 








ora tression.”” In the of 
the layman, thev are rd 
too often and too ferociously. It is 
a plausible theory Certainly there 
are few cr Ires so hostile as t 
people deprived of their normal 


outlet for unresolved aggressions by 


a program of dieting, or so aggressive 
in trying to force that program on 
others once they have managed to 
lose a few pounds. 


Comfort to the Enemy 


% IT HAS BEEN demonstrated many 
times that Communists, assigned 
to do a job of infiltration, are endlessly 
patient and devious, but we had no 
idea that they would spend better 
than ten vears of diligent work on 
the capture of a comfort station. Yet 
that is what the Municipal Civil Ser- 
vice Commission of New York sus- 
pects 

Bonaventura Pinggera became a 
U.S. citizen in 1942, worked ten vears 
as a temporary washroom attendant 
in New York City, took and passed 
an eXamination for permanent status 
in 1951, went on the payroll as a 
full-fledged attendant grade one 
(salary, $2,110 a year) in 1952, and 
was fired last December because his 
lovalty was questioned. Mr. Ping- 
gera said he had belonged to the 
Communist party trom 1936 to 1939, 
when he was kicked out for criticizing 
the Soviet agreement with Hitler. 

\ couple of weeks ago, Supreme 
Court Justice Aron Steuer ordered 
the Civil Service Commission to re- 
instate Mr. Pinggera, because there 
was no evidence of “present disloy- 
altv.” and “it is a bit difficult to 
Visualize how a washroom attendant 
in his official capacity can give aid 
to his country’s enemies. 

Obviously, the thing for Mr. Ping- 

ra to do is to make his own loyalty 
checks on people using his comfort 
station. Then he can exclude the dis- 
loval, and never will anvone be able 
to accuse him of giving comfort to 


the enem\ 





Dean of the Conservatory 


@ _ ODR.:« BOYD NEEL, who will become 
S Dean of the Roval Conservatory 
of Music in Toronto next Sept. 1, 
anized an orchestra in London in 
In June of the following vear, 
he conducted it at its first profes- 
sional concert. at the Aeolian Hall! on 
Bond Street. At the end of the con- 
cert. the newspaper critics went back 
to their offices to write glowing re- 
ports about the debut, and Dr. Neel 
went back to his surgery near the 
Elephant and Castle. and a few min- 
utes later was on his way to deliver 
baby somewhere in Southwark. 

At that time. he was a 28-vear-old 
general practitioner, having obtained 
his medical degree in 1930, Music 
was his hobby, but it became his 
profession in 1934; he abandoned 
Medicine. returning to it onlv for a 
brief period during World War II. 

During the 30's, the reputation of 
the Bovd Neel Orchestra grew stead- 

The group dispersed on the out- 
break of war, but on the tenth an- 
niversary of that first concert. in June 
1943, enough of the plavers managed 
to congregate in London to present an 
anniversary program. For the event, 
Benjamin Britten wrote a Prelude and 
Fugue scoring one part tor each of 
the 18 members of the group. Only 
twelve managed to get there, but sub- 
stitutes were found to fill the gaps 


and the concert was a great success 


’ 
’ 


After the war, the orchestra played 
all over Europe, North America 4 
the Antipodes, to the cheers of cri: 
and audiences in all the places 
visited. Dr. Neel himself won vario 
honors—an impressive list of app¢ 
ances as guest conductor, and 
pointment as a Commander of a 
Britfsh Empire in the last New Ye 
Honors List. 

Dr. Neel will have complete 
thority over all activities carried 
by the Conservatory. His arrival 
complete the reorganization wh 
started at the Conservatory a cou 
of years ago. A quiet, tall (5 feet 
inches) Englishman, still unmarr 
he is no stranger to Canada and | .s 
shown a particular interest in orig: «| 
Canadian composition. 





No Government Magic 


3) MANY HONEST citizens still scom 
to believe that there is some 
sort of magic in the great, vacue 
thing they call The Government, 
some strange alchemy whereby men 
of no particular talent can be 
changed overnight into executives of 
the greatest wisdom and perspica- & 
citv. From this quaint superstitution © 
comes another belief: that The Gov- | 
ernment can do a much better job 
of making steel or milking cows or 
cooking doughnuts than can the peo- 


ple who have spent long years learn-  § 
- a 

ing how to do those things. & 
People cling fondly to their super-  § 


stitions, and relinquish them onl) 
after a great deal of buffeting by 
realitv. Saskatchewan is providing 
an interesting test case of just how 
many buffets it takes to discourage 
believers in the myth of the omni- 
science of The Government. 

It has been announced that the 
government woollen mill at Moose 
Jaw will lock its doors at the end 
of June. It has been in operation 
for seven years, and during that 
time has lost more than half a mil- 
lion dollars. Other government ven- 
tures in Saskatchewan which failed 
were a tannery and shoe factory, 
which lost over $155,000, and fish 
filleting plants which closed alter 
losing $360,000. 

Myths may be good fun, but tiey § 
seldom make good sense. 


Roval Awards 
Ei THERE HAS been a_ brisk e 


argument under way since Qt 
Elizabeth conferred knighthoods « 
jockey and a cricketer. It was not 
first time for a cricketer to be 
honored; Australia’s Don Bradnn 
had a title conferred upon him, 
he was a Gentleman, while | 
Hobbs, named in the latest Ho 
list, was, in his active days, a Pla 
a professional. The — traditiona 
have expressed their pain—in a \ 
bred way, of course; and the spo! 
men for the Common Man |! 
cheered the Queen for her stu 
blow against snobbery. Curiously 
one seems to have suggested tha 
is a logical process. A man who ma 
a more popular shoe or brews a bet 
ale stands a fair chance of earnin: 
title for his efforts, so why not an 
who can whack more runs or bow! 
home more winners? 
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Cheers and Jeers 


GOOD ROUND cheer for the “case 
fe private television” by Woodman 
L: mb. 

Mr. Croll in his case for “control 
oi television” had a number of argu- 
m nts in favor of CBC-controlled TV 

nany of them not too sound. I 
wuld judge that he is not in the 
he it of watching TV very regularly, 

it all. ; 

Note the following inconsistencies 
n Mr. Croll’s case: “—it (advertising) 
should not monopolize our TV chan- 
ne » with a steady parade of comedy” 

ich of it is good comedy, com- 
pa ed with CBC’s “After Hours,” 
which makes even the audience blush 
wii embarrassment), “quizzes, panel 


programs” (a regular diet on CBC- 
I\), “western movies, old and 
scratchy” (Mr. Croll hasn't watched 


the old “Hoppy” movies over CBC- 
I\ lately) “and gangster and mys- 


tei). films” (is he referring to pic- 
ures like CBC’s feature film each 


veck?). Mr. Croll goes on to state 
‘that is the daily American diet of 
IV viewer. It is silly and insult- 


Perhaps Mr. Croll could watch 
American TV) such 


over programs 
is “Its Fun to Learn,” an excellent, 
educational program’ for children; 


Sealtest Circus.” also good clean fun 
for the kids. 


loronto V. LILLEY 


In Windsor, although we 
vent vet got Canadian TV, we 
ve perhaps a_ better opportunity 
n many other Canadians to judge 
retween CBC and American radio. | 
cannot speak as does Mr. Lamb with 
the weighty authority of the Gallup 
poll behind me: all I can say is that 
most people with whom I have dis- 
cussed the subject very much preter 

CBC to any U.S. radio station 
nd that CBE has enthusiastic listen- 
ers in Detroit 
Windsor, Ont. 


Joyce MEANWELI 


CANNOT understand why the CBC 
should be so proud of its Coronation 
The CBC’s tame publicity 
men have been boasting endlessly of 

way the CBC was able to get its 
Coronation films across the Atlantic 
some thirty minutes before anybody 
els... . Why shouldn’t they, with 
special planes being put at their dis- 


$c op.” 


posil and a shorter route to travel? 
Besides, this was a Commonwealth, 
o; an American event 

St. John L. B. CARSON 


RHAPS the critics of the CBC will 
x’ silenced for a while, now that the 
CK has shown how well it can or- 
gai ze its facilities for a tremendous 


eve it like the Coronation The 
oe U.S. networks had to take a back 
Or wa PIERRE LADOUCEUR 


GARDING present policies concern- 
ne [V: I heartily endorse the reluc- 
tay of the CBC to sell out the birth- 
rg of our children to foreign 
dir. ction. ; 

ider private control relative pro- 
duc ion costs would guarantee a flow 
of USA programs into Canada to the 
XC usion of Canadian material. It 
Would appear that TV will finally ex- 
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ercise a greater influence on the out- 
look and thinking of the general pub- 
lic than radio and newspapers com- 
bined, so that for those who aim to 
obliterate Canadianism there, appears 
to be no better method than to re- 
linquish control to those whose only 
aim is to make a profit or to popular- 
ize their way of life. 


Peterborough, Ont. C. W. HOLMAN 


Coronation Afterthoughts 


AFTER two British newspapers de- 
cided to tell the British people that 
their Coronation “spree” was over 
and it was time for them to get back 
to work, several Canadian journals 
followed suit with a solemn mass of 
platitudes about the need for hard 
work, more austerity, and so on. 
People nod their heads in sober agree- 
ment. But events may prove that the 
Coronation celebrations were not a 
“spree” at all, but a very good bit 
of business for Britain, financially 
and spiritually. 

Britain spent a great deal on the 
Coronation—but she also took in a 
great deal. Sales were stimulated, and 
When more goods are sold, more 
must be made But above all, 
the people themselves got a tremend- 
ous lift in spirits 

If life is to be nothing more than 
a succession of austere years, full of 
drabness and grim warnings, one can 
reasonably ask if the game is worth 
the candle. There must be, from 
time to time, a holiday from auster- 
ity to make living worthwhile. The 
Coronation was such a holiday. 


Vancouver CLARENCE HEMPHILL 


Now that the Coronation is over, 
we can look back at the event with a 
little less hysteria . . . I understood 
that Ottawa had forbidden the use of 
the Queen’s picture to promote com- 
mercial sales. Obviously this was not 
enforced, but how could it be? If 
properly applied, the rule would have 
prevented the use cf the Queen’s pic- 
ture, not only in printed advertise- 
ments, but also in window displays, 
store-front decoration, and so forth 
... The passing of ineffective regula- 
tions breeds contempt for all regula- 
tions, but Ottawa does not seem to 
realize this 


Montreal PATRICK BREADON 


Liquor Laws 


YOU MADE a comment on the aging 
of whiskey which, by 
brings up the matter of liquor laws. 
It is high time that the Provinces got 
together to put some sense in those 
laws. If it were done across Canada 
at the same time, the fanatic but 
highly vocal minority which now has 
the provincial governments mesmer- 
ized would be unable to prevent com- 
mon sense reform. 

Since liquor has been with us now 
thousands otf and 


inference, 


for several vears, 


every experiment in prohibition has 


been a dismal failure, it can be as- 
sumed that alcoholic beverages are 
here to stay. The sane attitude is to 


accept that fact and find some sane 
way of fitting liquor into the civilized 
scheme of things. 

As a start: let liquor and beer be 
sold in the way as any other 
commodity; let it be advertised like 
any other commodity; let people ac- 
cept it the way they do tea or coffee. 
In this manner, the glamor of sin can 
be removed from the subject of 
drinking—and once it ceases to be 


same 


glamorous, or a social distinction, it 
will cease to be attractive to a great 
many people. 

FOSTER 


Toronto ROBERT 


Traffic Troubles 


IF SPEED is the greatest menace on 
the highways, why do the manufac- 
turers of automobiles turn out 
with greater and greater power? In- 
deed, they boast about that power in 
their advertisements Obviously, 
it is impossible to control speed on 
the roads. For every one offender 
caught, there are dozens who never 
are caught: there just aren’t enough 
police officers to cope with the speed- 
ers. Would it not be sensible, then, 
for the manufacturers to build cars 
which cannot go faster than 60 miles 
an hour? That would be stopping the 
speed craze at the source. 


cars 


Winnipeg J. B. Davies 


ONE of your correspondents has 
been having trouble with drivers who 
jockey their cars into other vehicles 
when parking . . . It is common on 
all streets and in all cities, but the 
fault does not lie wholly with the 
rough parkers. Quite often they are 
by the way those vehicles have been 
parked. Some drivers hog parking 
spaces, in the hope of getting more 
room when they want to move out... 


Oshawa, Ont. P. S. STANTON 


The Death Penalty 


THE DEBATE On capital punishment 
in your correspondence columns has 
not been joined by one who knows 
from personal experience the horrors 
that wait upon a death 
Fyodor Dostoyevsky, who 
prieved a few minutes before his exe- 
cution for revolutionary activities in 
czarist Russia, them 
through Prince Myshkin, the hero of 
his novel The Idiot. 

A. lackey had 
Myshkin that at least no pain was in- 
volved in the execution and sudden 
death of a man. 

“Do you know,” Myshkin replied, 
“vou've just made that 
and everyone says the same, and the 
guillotine was invented with that ob- 
ject. But the idea occurred to me at 
the time that made it 


sentence 
Was. Fe- 


later 


described 


just observed to 


observation 


perhaps it 


worse. That will seem to you an ab- 
surd and wild idea, but if one has 
some imagination, one may suppose 
even that. Think! if there were tor- 
ture, for instance, there would be suf- 
fering and wounds, bodily agony, 
and so that would distract the 


mind from its spiritual suffering, so 
that one would only be tortured by 
died. But the chief 
may not be in the 


wounds till one 


and worst pain 
bodily suffering but in one’s knowing 
for certain that in an hour, and then 
in ten minutes, and then in half a 
minute, and then now, at the very 
moment. the sou! will leave the body 
and that one will cease to be a man 
and that that’s bound to happen; the 
worst part of it Is that it’s certain...” 


Toronto WILLIAM STEVENSON 


THERE are those defenders of capi- 
tal punishment who say “What about 
the man who was murdered?” and 
“What about his family?” Executing 
a murderer doesn’t restore his victim 
to life, and federal revenge certainly 
makes no restitution to a bereaved 
family. 

There is another family to be con- 
sidered. that of a man who has been 
hanged. Can society in any way re- 
move the scar from the minds of his 
children? 

Does any murderer believe that he 
will be caught? Is not anv murderer 
either permanently or 
his crime, that the 


so abnormal. 
at the moment of 
thought of no penalty on earth would 
act as a deterrent? 
Alfred Korzybski. 
“Science and Sanity,” 
that it would be interesting to compe 
the judge and jury who condemned a 


in his book 


has suggested 


man to be present at his execution 
Mrs. kK. ¢ 
St. Lambert, Que. 


GARRETI 


Processes of Democracy 


THE FORM that the governmen 


ional Mon- 





takes. whether constitut 

archy or Republic, is not as impor 
tant as the participation a owed the 
“mass” to make known their wishes 


and to see them translated into dv- 


that are imr 


namic documents, that are 


ed to satisfv the group and not just 


part ot the group In both aforeme 


tioned svstems the ability to be dem« 


cratic (of the people) is possible, and 
time, education and experience the 
processes of democracy are nece 
to a dynamic Republican or const! 


Monarchial governme! 


ssary 


tutional 
structure 


Cambridge, Mass. Ray G. Wittiams 


Shakespeare s Bagpipes 


1 READ Lister Sinclair’s article on 


the bagpipes. Not being a Scot I was 


by it, but even u 


not perturbed 
Shakespeare's time the bagpipes see 


to have been a subject of controvers' 
as he refers to them in the Mer 


chant of Venice 


‘Nature hath tram‘d strange tellows 
in her time 

Some that will evermore peep throus h 
their eves 

And laugh like parrots at a bag 
pipe! 


Winniper OSCAR STRETCH 
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_ Background of Trade 


Debate in the U.S. 


By MAN FREEDMAN 


x 1 DO NOT WISH to fog this articie 
with statistics about American 

de or with any involved adventures 
in economic theory. You can find all 
the jargon you need in any reference 
book. I want, instead, to give you, if 
| can, something of the mood which 
has prevailed in Washington as the 
debate on reciprocal trade has grown 
in bitterness and confusion. For that 
mood is more important than any im- 
mediate decision. It will influence 
future policy, regardless of what hap- 
pens to the Simpson Bill, with its 
much-vaunted restrictions on trade, 
ind it will test the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration as it tries to chart an 
ineasy path between its vision of 
world cooperation and its recognition 
of local politics. 

The saddest thing in this whole de- 
bate has been the lack of initiative by 
the Administration. 

President Eisenhower thought he 
vould avoid a sharp clash of opinion 
it he simply asked for a year’s exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Act. But 
he failed to sense the deep tides of 
resentment that were stirring in Con- 
gress. The Senate, it is true, heeded 
his advice and let it be known that it 
would go along with the President 
without too much trouble. The House 
of Representatives, whose members 

e to go before the people ever} 

» years and whose minds are there- 
lore never far trom election strategy, 

| different feelings. 

Mr. Reed, a veteran Republican 

n New York, called the House 
Wavs and Means Committee into ses- 

1 to hear testimony on the whole 

ve of interests affected by recipro- 
co trade. It was at this point that the 
de ault of the Administration became 
st obvious. Not a single Republican 
that committee was ready to present 
ill which reflected the President's 
les. Several Republicans in the 
House had submitted bills in favor ot 
procal trade but the Administra- 

badly informed about the state 
nind in Congress, thought it un- 
essary to make friends on the com- 
tee itself. 
his error was paid for in com- 
nd interest as the hearings went on, 

chairman Reed and his fellow 

R. oublicans felt they had been slight- 
eu by the White House and owed little 
o> \gation to the President on this par- 
ticular issue. So the committee was 
o> iged to consider a bill moved by 
Rcpresentative Simpson of Pennsyl- 
Vania, a self-proclaimed and unrepent- 
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ant believer in high tariffs and trade 
restrictions, when it might just as 
easily have considered a bill which 
would not have startled the country’s 
allies by fears about the next stage in 
American economic policy. Rarely has 
there been such an example of bun- 
gling where a simple assertion of a will 
to lead by the Executive would have 
changed the whole situation. 

But that does not end the tale of 
default. Let me explain my point by 
a brief contrast. 

The Administration knew what it 
wanted when it came to submit the 
mutual security program to Congress 
and it took no chances on its plans 
going awry. The House and Senate 
foreign relations committees met joint- 
ly to hear testimony from four cabinet 
ministers. By arrangement, these min- 
isters were able to make their case for 
foreign aid without having to answer 
any questions until later sessions. The 
cabinet spoke with one voice; it was 
a powerful voice; and in the end the 
Administration got substantially what 
it wanted, though Congress as usual 
made some cuts to assert its power 
over the public purse. It should be 
noted, by the way, that the Adminis- 
tration was able to follow this proce- 
dure only because the Democratic 
members on the twe committees were 
ready to agree. If they had resolved 
to badger Mr. Dulles the way the 
Republicans used to snee! at Mr. 


Mul 


EZRA T. BENSON: U.S. Secre- 


tary of Agriculture. 


Acheson, then a very different order 
of business would have been followed. 

Look now at what happened before 
the House committee on reciprocal 
trade. The cabinet spoke with a 
ragged, confused, inconsistent and 
contradictory voice. Not once did the 
President use his massive prestige to 
influence a favorable verdict. At least 
five different cabinet opinions were 
recorded. When questioned, almost 
no cabinet minister except Mr. Hum- 
phrey, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
kept a firm grip on principle. Mr. 
Dulles dissolved into a quagmire of 
contradictions and evasions. Instead 
of resolute unity, there was vacuous 
indecision. 

In this vacuum, the Simpson bill 
suddenly swelled into a portent which 
gloomed over Washington and cast its 
shadows even over distant chancel- 
lories. No one was more surprised 
than Mr. Simpson by this response; 
but with a politician’s agility, he at 
once took this development as a sign 
that the country was weary of recip- 
rocal trade and wanted to put sharp 
curbs on its future operation. 

He turned the President’s argument 
against him and said that the Ameri- 
can people, through Congress, should 
hold a strict audit of what this trade 
policy had meant over the past 20 
years and should decide whether the 
concessions granted by the United 
States had not already passed the point 
of danger. 

Then came the usual. but formid- 
able, technique of the trade-haters 
Betore the committee appeared a suc- 
cession of businessmen, some deeply 
rooted in their home districts, to com- 
plain that imports were driving them 
towards the abyss. Every discrimina- 
tion practised by Britain or any other 
European country, because of the 
dollar shortage, was magnified into a 
deliberate injury American 
These men denied that there 


against 
trade. 
had been genuine reciprocity in the 
trade program. They claimed that the 
United States had given more than it 
had received. The emergency restraints 
imposed by Europe had more than 
cancelled, in their opinion, any bene- 
fits which the United States had got 
from reciprocal trade. 

As the debate continued, it became 
obvious that big business, with its de- 
Sire for exports, was more eager to 
have the program continued than was 
smaller business, with its fear of com- 
petition Finally, this conflict was 
defined before the committee when 
several spokesmen to! the restriction- 
ist point of view bluntly asserted that 
the reciprocal trade program was pro- 
ducing an excessive volume of exports 
at the cost of home industries, which 
were compelled. in consequence. to 
Meet competition trom abroad that 
often did not touch the interests of 
the large exporters 

Politically, this case carries heavy 
emotional overtones in Congress 
Chairman Reed, for example, preach- 
ed a little homily on what the small 
firm that has grown up with the town 
means to the American way of lite 
he almost made an import sound like 
something subversive that should be 
examined by Senator McCarthy: and 
he deplored the reciprocal trade pro 
gram because, with a fine disregard 
of reality, he pictured it as a conspi 












JOHN FOSTER DULLES: U.S. 

Secretary of State 
racy to capture American payrolls. 
This was fine gospel for the folks back 
home: but the whole world was listen- 
ing to this debate: and governments 
grew amazed and then frightened as 
the raucous through 
Washington without an answering re- 
buke of wisdom and authority from 


voices rang 


the men in power. 

Was this to be the pattern of the 
future? Was the Reciprocal Trade Act 
to depend for its renewal upon the 
loyalty of Democrats to the memory 
of Cordell Hull, who started the pol- 
icy in 1934? And what would happen 
next year when the Republican Ad- 
ministration had finished its cogita- 
tions and was ready to submit a new 


policy to Congress? 


e MANY Observers of the Washing- 
ton scene are convinced that 
Congress in 1954, an election vear, 
will be less willing to consider bold 
or constructive policies than it would 
be now. Besides. a vear from now 
the President mav not have the quite 
extraordinary authority and personal 
power that belongs to him in his first 
months of office 

As this evidence began to be weigh- 
ed by various diplomats here the con 
clusion mournfully was reached that 
an ice age separates the thinking of 
Congress from what the duties of the 
l nited States as the world’s greatest 


creditor nation should be. They begat 


— j te j : 
to sav that the slow, tepid and dis 


American 


couraging response of the 

' 
Government to the Eden-Butler mis 
sion was a symptom of a deep-seated 


unwillingness to act Where oca 


American interests might suffer ten 


ne necessit\ ol vreale I ade 
watt the ( ry rmniwt nation move 
WIT TA ommMunis iLloOns, Ove 

with the nations behind the Iron 


Curtain in | urope This language was 





not used as a threat of reprisals 
served a useful purpose 
in Washington 


and even inducing second thoughts 


SHOCATN 


esponsible opinion 


Congress, on the harm that was be 

done by the posturings and vaporings 
of a committee that lacked the broad 
gauged view that alone should shape 


national policv. But by that time 
damage had been recorded 


There is far less confidence and fa 
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by MAN FREEDMAN 


¥ 1 DO NOT WISH to fog 
with statistics about 
rade or with any involved 
n economic theory. You can find all 
the jargon you need in any reference 
00k. I want, instead, to give you, if 
can, something of the mood which 
has prevailed in Washington as the 
debate on reciprocal trade has grown 
1 bitterness and confusion. 
mood is more important than any im- 
mediate decision. It will 
tuture policy, regardless of what hap- 
pens to the Simpson Bill, 
much-vaunted — restrictions 
ind it will test the Eisenhower 


ae J. . . 
s ninistration as it tries 
ineasy path between 


=) vorld cooperation and its recognition 


of local politics. 


The saddest thing in this whole de- 
a vate has been the lack of initiative by 


the Administration. 
President Eisenhower 


vould avoid a sharp clash of opinion 
it he simply asked for a year’s exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade 
ie failed to sense the deep 
resentment that were stirring 


tress. The Senate, it is true, 

vould go along with the 

tf Representatives, whose 

lave to go before the people every 
ad different feelings. 


Mr. Reed, a_ veteran 

rom New York, called 
ee Vays and Means Committee into ses- 
nen . ion to hear testimony on the whole 


his advice and let it be known that it 
President 


vithout too much trouble. The House 


wo vears and whose minds are there- 
ore never far from election strategy, 


LA . inge of interests affected by recipro- 
il trade. It was at this point that the 
efault of the Administration became 
lost obvious. Not a single Republican 
n that committee was ready to present 

( bill which reflected the President's 
ishes. Several Republicans in the 


a“ louse had submitted bills in favor of 
en ‘ciprocal trade but the Administra- 
- on, badly informed about the state 
a 3 ! mind in Congress, thought it un- 


ecessary to make friends on the com- 


littee itself. 


This error was paid for in com- 

ound interest as the hearings went on, 

’ chairman Reed and his 
<epublicans felt they had been slight- 

ae J by the White House and owed little 
bligation to the President on this par- 
: cular issue. So the committee was 
bliged to consider a bill moved by 
Kepresentative Simpson of Pennsyl- 
inia, a self-proclaimed and unrepent- 
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Background of Trade 
Debate in the U.S. 


ant believer in high tariffs and trade 
restrictions, when it might just as 
easily have considered a bill which 
would not have startled the country’s 
allies by fears about the next stage in 
American economic policy. Rarely has 
there been such an example of bun- 
gling where a simple assertion of a will 
to lead by the Executive would have 
changed the whole situation. 

But that does not end the tale of 
default. Let me explain my point by 
a brief contrast. 

The Administration knew what it 
wanted when it came to submit the 
mutual security program to Congress 
and it took no chances on its plans 
going awry. The House and Senate 
foreign relations committees met joint- 
ly to hear testimony from four cabinet 
ministers. By arrangement, these min- 
isters were able to make their case for 
foreign aid without having to answer 
any questions until later sessions. The 
cabinet spoke with one voice; it was 
a powerful voice; and in the end the 
Administration got substantially what 
it wanted, though Congress as usual 
made some cuts to assert its power 
over the public purse. It should be 
noted, by the way, that the Adminis- 
tration was able to follow this proce- 
dure only because the Democratic 
members on the two committees were 
ready to agree. If they had resolved 
to badger Mr. Dulles the way the 
Republicans used to sneer at Mr. 





Milles 


EZRA T. BENSON: U. S. Secre- 


tary of Agriculture. 








Acheson, then a very different order 
of business would have been followed. 

Look now at what happened before 
the House committee on reciprocal 
trade. The cabinet spoke with a 
ragged, confused, inconsistent and 
contradictory voice. Not once did the 
President use his massive prestige to 
influence a favorable verdict. At least 
five different cabinet opinions were 
recorded. When questioned, almost 
no cabinet minister except Mr. Hum- 
phrey, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
kept a firm grip on principle. Mr. 
Dulles dissolved into a quagmire of 
contradictions and evasions. Instead 
of resolute unity, there was vacuous 
indecision. : 

In this vacuum, the Simpson _ bill 
suddenly swelled into a portent which 
gloomed over Washington and cast its 
shadows even over distant chancel- 
lories. No one was more surprised 
than Mr. Simpson by this response; 
but with a politician’s agility, he at 
once took this development as a sign 
that the country was weary of recip- 
rocal trade and wanted to put sharp 
curbs on its future operation. 

He turned the President’s argument 
against him and said that the Ameri- 
can people, through Congress, should 
hold a strict audit of what this trade 
policy had meant over the past 20 
years and should decide whether the 
concessions granted by the United 
States had not already passed the point 
of danger. 

Then came the usual, but formid- 
able, technique of the trade-haters. 
Before the committee appeared a suc- 
cession of businessmen, some deeply 
rooted in their home districts, to com- 
plain that imports were driving them 
towards the abyss. Every discrimina- 
tion practised by Britain or any other 
European country, because of the 
dollar shortage, was magnified into a 
deliberate injury against American 
trade. These men denied that there 
had been genuine reciprocity in the 
trade program. They claimed that the 
United States had given more than it 
had received. The emergency restraints 
imposed by Europe had more than 
cancelled, in their opinion, any bene- 
fits which the United States had got 
from reciprocal trade. 

As the debate continued, it became 
obvious that big business, with its de- 
Sire for exports, was more eager to 
have the program continued than was 
smaller business, with its fear of com- 
petition. Finally, this conflict was 
defined before the committee when 
several spokesmen for the restriction- 
ist point of view bluntly asserted that 
the reciprocal trade program was pro- 
ducing an excessive volume of exports 
at the cost of home industries, which 
were compelled, in consequence. to 
Meet competition trom abroad that 
often did not touch the interests ot 
the large exporters. 

Politically, this case carries heavy 
emotional overtones in Congress 
Chairman Reed, for example, preach- 
ed a litthe homily on what the small 
firm that has grown up with the town 
means to the American way of life: 
he almost made an import sound like 
something subversive that should be 
examined by Senator McCarthy: and 
he deplored the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram because, with a fine disregard 
of reality, he pictured it as a conspi- 





JOHN FOSTER DULLES: U.S. 


Secretary of State 


racy to capture American payrolls. 
This was fine gospel for the folks back 
home: but the whole world was listen- 
ing to this debate: and governments 
grew amazed and then frightened as 
the raucous voices rang through 
Washington without an answering re- 
buke of wisdom and authority trom 
the men in power. 

Was this to be the pattern of the 
future? Was the Reciprocal Trade Act 
to depend for its renewal upon the 
loyalty of Democrats to the memory 
of Cordell Hull, who started the pol- 
icy in 1934? And what would happen 
next year when the Republican Ad- 
ministration had finished its cogita- 
tions and was ready to submit a new 


policy to Congress? 


# MANY Observers of the Washing- 
ton scene are convinced that 
Congress in 1954, an election vear, 
will be less willing to consider bold 
or constructive policies than it would 
be now. Besides, 4a vear from now 
the President may not have the quite 
extraordinary authority and personal 
power! that belongs to him in his first 
months of office 

As this evidence began to be weigh- 
ed by various diplomats here, the con- 
clusion mournfully was reached that 
an ice age separates the thinking of 
Congress from what the duties of the 
United States as the world’s greatest 
creditor nation should be. They begar 
to say that the slow, tepid and dis- 
couraging response of the American 
Government to the Eden-Butler mis- 


SION Was a symptom ol 
unwillingness to act where local 


i deep-seated 
I 


American interests might suffer tem 
porary) injury They began to talk 
about the necessity of greater trade 
with the Communist nations. above 


Il, with the nations behind the Iron 


Curtain in Europe. This language was 


t hre f renri ] } 
not used as a threat of reprisals bu 
\ ' 


served a usetul purpose In SNOCKING 


responsible opinion in Washington, 
I 


and even inducing second thoughts in 
Congress, on the harm that was being 
done by the posturings and vaporings 
of a committee that lacked the broad 
gauged view that alone should shape 
national policy. But by that time the 
damage had been recorded 


There is far less confidence and far 
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nore anxiety about American trade 
»olicy than there has been any time 
vithin the past 20 years. That is the 
orice, the almost ruinous price, paid 
or the wav the debate on reciprocal 
rade has been conducted. 


It is a vast misfortune that ten peo- 


ve will know about this debate for 
very one who will be aware of the 
ensible compromises by which Con- 
ress W iltimately retrieve the errors 


nd mischances of its committees. 
sss on the big issues usually 


lAKeS ne right decisions, the deci- 


sions that keep faith with this coun- 


s allies and guard America’s own 
iterests with prudent vision. 

1 Canada. which knows more 

yout American policy and the Ameri- 

emperament than any other coun- 


s been an almost sinister 




















psurve suspicion and resentment. 
Ms cVnicism has turned mainly upon 
he dairy restrictions imposed upon 
vada. together with the threatened 
is on lead and zinc imports. The 
er iS e demand caused 
s Wersu tne [or- 

C Ss er1ous The Secretar 
Agric 1as Deen 
C nan avid 
s 1d embdargoes, a Dad 
ghb cabinet munister vho 
C m lobby rather than 
C erest. No one who has 
e C vho knows Mr 

C WCrID 1wSE OC 

s C erms yersonalities 
dens C S agreed [{ 
e S sible and sincere 
J \ solic’ vhich 
¢ Ip s e only 

s ce litimate 
C e emand for pro- 
e \ ts ( owe Te 
ces 1 products and 
e y e ice on the 

cluding npetition by im 
s bee e case in the 

s de nis VOHE 

g \ rice f¢ leir com 
Ss count yut the 
\ ‘ ner would no longer be 
ke c re mandator 
s g ports nor would he 
Lile ynd ne 
C ne spec n 

ood pe Ss 

Ir. Benson and Ais advisers would 
5 m the title, but do not be 
prised if, in the end, this country 


idopts some iriant of the Brannan 


nder tnat 


yerishables would find ther 

ice level in the market, with the con- 
ne! yetting ne advantage ol Ow 
Irices, including the stimulus of im- 
) ) he tarmer would be given 
ibsidy to ensure an adequate re- 


IS 42aIn IS sometning for the 


should be remembered that, from 
he start of reciprocal trade in 1934, 
rganized agriculture has been given 
pecial place within the framework 
cy. In return for 


ng this program, farmers, who 








vere Sl from abnormally 
pressed conditions. received the 
ssurance of high support prices and 
est 5 2rtain kinds of com- 
10 brutal form of 

Icism, or covert seeking of special 
ege The farmers were simply 


IZ put on a parity, a belated and 























indeed inadequate parity, with the 
dustries that had grown fat for gen 
tions on the bounties of tariff prot 
tion. 


Sov Marareneeages 


No organization has spoken 
greater realism or more courage 
favor of the reciprocal trade progr 
than have the farm organizations 
the U.S.A. They have, in fact, ac 
with something of the same far-sigt 
judgment, the same unwillingness 
gouge the last cent out of the E ie 
pean buyer, as has marked the cond 
of Canadian agriculture. Nor is 
full answer to say that the Amer 
farmer gets a subsidy trom the An 
can tax-payer and so is relatively 
different to the price of his prod 
abroad. The farmer knows that 
size of the farm subsidy is an ac 
theme of controversy in Congress 
that it might be reduced if price s 
ports are to be retained in anyth 
ike their present form. 


The real test of the farm organ 





ions is that they have come bet 
Congress and testified in favor of 
ciprocal trade even when, in some 
nstances, the application of this po 
would harm some agricultural int 
ests. Unfortunately. some local 
eaders have failed to follow the 
imple of their national leaders. 1 
lave exerted pressure on Congress 
rder to get some concession 


ocal product u\ 


Exactly the same d 


s visible in the attitude of the t 
inions to reciprocal trade. Like p 
cal parties in the United States weg 
irm organizations and trade un 


rtake of the nature of the fede 


ystem, with all its emphasis on eS 
iutonomy and its necessity for ¢ 
Jromise 

What of the future? Enough 
seen said. surely, to show that there 
S$ more support tor reciproca 
than the Administration ever tap 
’r Organized in the current test. | 
jepends on what President Eisenhow 
vill do: he has an almost 
Democratic party readv to vote 
um on this issue, and the great 
ority of the Republicans will : 
follow his lead if only he is read 
cust aside timidity and snow a 
~Olicy to the nation 
My own view ts that the high hi 
tf Britain will be disappointed: 
vill be no serious or spectacular 
yy this country to fill the role w 
Great Britain discharged with s 
listinction in the last century 
vill have to be content with somet 
ess than enlightened leadership 


| believe it is equally rash 


to prog! 

ticute an era of trade wars and ‘ 
V 

conflicts. The enduring nationa 


terests of the United States prec 
1 return to the self-defeating follic 
economic nationalism. In the 

these interests will assert thems: 
ind will prevail against the trum 
ind arrogant pressures of local gt 
seeking a sanctuary of privilege 
themselves at the cost of the nati 
zood. But it depends upon the lea 
ship which the White House ts 

to give Whether this victory fo! 
national interest and for world 
operation will be won swiftly and 
vood heart or whether it will con 


the troubled boon of an anxious 


VA 





protracted ordeal, in itself a blow 





the hopes of expanding trade on Ww 





the hopes of peace ultimately res! 
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Spinning nooks 
soe Olly yarns 


Big or small, or none atall... 
you still get your full measure 
of enjoyment from recreation. 
And for extra pleasure 
during relaxing moments light 
up a fragrant, satisfying 
House of Lords cigar. Made 
from select Havana filler and 
the finest wrapper money can 
buy, to give you unexcelled 
smoking pleasure. 


The ideal gift for 
birthdays, anniversaries, 
the holiday season and 
sO many occasions 
through the year. 
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CIGARS 


PETIT CORONAS 
PANETELAS 


GOLD STRIPE 


CORONA DE LUXE 
LILIES QUEENS 
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| 
CRAVEN PLAIN 


| 
without cork tip = | 


same fine quality as Craven ‘A’ | 
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will not affect the throat CV 
The largest selling cork-tip cigarette in the world » a. 
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“Shortest and Surest Method” 


| MATRICULATION 


| Complete matriculation in one year — No extra curricular activities — Individual 
| instruction—Small study groups—Combined matriculation and Secretarial courses. 
j Applicants now being considered for Fall Term. 


TELEPHONE MIDWAY 2073 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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chart instead of a Racing Form. And 
then, of course, there was the little 
man I like to call “Frills.” 

Seeing Frills year after year is like 
watching the slow disintegration into 
nothing of a bowl of blanc mange. 
Each year he seems to shrink a little, 
to get a little more seedy, and a little 
more bewildered at the way the 
world, and the racehorses, have treat- 
ed him. 

My wife and I met him for the first 
time while | was home on leave early 
in the war. He was standing beside us 
at the rail, Wearing a get-up that would 
have stopped a carnival barker’s con- 
vention. His suit was a green Glen- 
plaid check with squares as big as 
bingo cards, and on his head he wore 
a pink Tyrolean hat that would have 
rated vodels from the Jungfrau to the 
Matterhorn. He looked like a gamb- 
ler’s dream of reincarnation. 

He struck up a one-sided conversa- 
tion with us, and showed us his pen- 
cil-marked program, which indicated 
that he had won three out of the first 
four races on the card. I asked him 
what he liked in the Fifth, and he gave 
me the name of a horse (which I have 
since forgotten) in a conspiratorial 
tone worthy of an atom scientist. My 
wife and I each bought a two-dollar 
place ticket on it, feeling a_ little 
ashamed of ourselves when our new 
acquaintance returned from the pari- 
mutual window and showed us his 
tickets. which totalled $300 to win. 

As the horses came around the 
backstretch, our gaudy little friend 
screamed the name of our choice over 
and over, while he jumped up and 
down in the manner of an animated 
Disney dwarf. As the horses drew 
nearer, Frills’ shouts grew weaker, and 
as they passed us he stopped scream- 
ing altogether, and collapsed against 
the rail like a deflated inner tube. Our 
horse ran dead last, of course, and I 
blame the old man’s consequent down- 
fall on the fact that he had shared 
with a notoriously unlucky bettor like 
myself what might otherwise have 
been the apex of his betting career. 

Each time I have attended the races 
since that time, | have seen him there, 
but it was only about four years ago 
that I began to think of him as Frills. 
By then he had pawned or otherwise 
discarded his fine raiment of those 
earlier days. and was attired (as he 
sull is) is in a pair of Army fatigue 
trousers with leg bottoms fraved like 
the border of a scatter-rug. Apparently 
he takes time out once in a while to 
trim them with a pair of scissors, tor 
the legs are getting shorter each vear, 
to an alarming degree. This spring the 
frills only hung to the top of his socks. 
Unless he wins a high-paying Daily 
Double or gets a winning streak before 
long, the results are horrible to con- 
template. With a couple of bad racing 
seasons such as the ones he’s been 
having lately, he'll be the only two- 
dollar bettor at the Woodbine wearing 
a pair of lacy shorts—an eccentricity 
that is certain to be frowned on by 
the Ontario Jockey Club ; 


1 left off my contemplation of the 
grandstand characters long enough to 
get a two-dollar Daily Double ticket 
on a filly called Perfect Faith in the 
first race. This was a race for Maiden 
Three-Year-Olds, and it was the first 
time in my life that I'd ever had any 





faith at all in a maiden, whether she 
was three years old or twenty-one 
But, she won. ‘ 

For my second Double choice | 
picked the favorite in the second ri 
Time O Glory, and he romped ho 
the winner, giving me more than §/4 
for my Daily Double ticket. Ti. 
boosted my life savings to over $3) 
the highest they had been since I sp. 
my last Gratuity cheque. 

How could I lose, with so ausp 
ous a start? I began to feel like an « 
pert, and on the third race I bet §5\) 
across the board on another fi 
Saucy Saxon. She also came down 
front (as we experts say) and I was in 
another $70. I felt so good afte: | 
cashed in my tickets that I bough a 
transparent roast beef sandwich. jo 
longer caring whether my old friend 
the beef-purveyor was. slicing 
roast with a knife or shaving it woh 
an electric razor. 

In the fourth race I liked a hojse 
called Flanvee, but I met an old 
friend named Ben Gorgerson, who is 
in the roofing business. He told me 
confidentially that he had a tip trom 
a trainer that a twenty-to-one shot Was 
going to walk home with the fourth 
race. Whatever made me think that 
trainers go around giving tips to guys 
in the roofing business I don’t know 
(personally, 1 wouldn't give any ot 
them a tip on a cedar shingte), but | 
laid $120 on the animal to win. 

Until the race started I sat in a 
shady part of the grandstand and 
spent the $2.400 IT was due to win 
in a few minutes. I had already bought 
a new car. and was setting out on a 
trip which would take me from Toron- 
to to New York and back via the 
Maritimes, when the horses came out 
of the paddock. 

When the race began, my horse led 
coming out of the starting gates, and 
then developed an apathy to moving 
any faster than I can walk while 
carrying a Hammond organ under 
each arm. .He faded back into the 
pack, and I hung my head and won- 
dered if my wife would collect mj 
group insurance if I committed sul- 
cide. But then, just as all seemed losi. | 
heard a wild shout from behind me as 
somebody screamed my horse’s name 
over and over again in my eal I 
looked up, expecting to see the horse 
taking the lead, but there he was, large 
as life, but deader than dead, trating 
the others by a nautical mile. Wien 
finally he had passed the wire, I loo 
around to commiserate with the o!) 
other fool in the park, and found 
self face to face with old Frills, lo 
ing even seedier than I felt at i 
moment. He gave me a look ot 
ror and hate and dashed away 1n 
direction of the gates, his pant 
swishing like a pair of tubular ant 
Cassa©rs. 

From then on Stoop Roberts h 
rival, and both of us searched the 
for discarded tickets. I don’t k 
how Stoop made out that day, b 
the cost of only having the finge 
my right hand mashed by a woma 
spike heels I found a ticket 
though not worth much, saved ! 
five-mile walk home. As I placed 
the streetcar farebox I swore of! 
tracks for life—or at least until next 
spring. 
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A Powe 


8 SOME TIME AGO I was involved 
in a radio production of Goethe's 
lay Egmont. It is, perhaps, not 
ioethe’s best play, but then none of 
ioethe’s plays is his best play. Each 
is its defects, and each its virtues. 
he special defect of Egmont is that 
begins with great scenes of external 
inflict, and ends with scenes of inner 
ynflict. and eventually, inner tran- 
uillity. On the stage, the effect is 
mething of a running down; on the 
idio, this is much less evident, be- 
use Goethe's powerful introspec- 

tions carry the end of the play very 
iccessfully. 

But Egmont also has two great 
rtues. The first is that it tells a tale 
tf the Revolt of the Netherlands 
tainst Philip of Spain in terms which 
lake it an enduring image of man’s 
struggle for political freedom. The 
‘cond is that it has a complete set 

incidental music composed for it 
by Beethoven. 

Of this music, only the overture is 
imiliar, with its fierce tale of strug- 
le and triumph. The trumpet flour- 
hes with which it ends are those 
vhich, at the end of the play, are 
sed to salute Egmont himself as he 

‘oes forth to execution. And _ the 
eavy sarabande -like rhythm which 
unctuates the overture represents 

the Spanish tyranny. The theme of 
volt against Oppression Was dear to 

Beethoven’s heart. and some of his 
est music is to be found in the 

/gmont score. But, unfortunately, it 
intimately bound to the action of 
e play. It is scarcely possible to 
‘form any of the music except the 
verture without performing the play 
self. And this is particularly true 

the most noble and eloquent pas- 
ge of all. 
\t the very end, Egmont, alone in 
Ss prison cell, soliloquizes on sleep. 
is speech is broken up into short 
irases and each phrase is punctuated 
a phrase of music. The total effect 
called by Beethoven a melodrama: 
oken words, accompanied by music. 
le kast Lynne kind of melodrama 
es the same name, because the 
iracteristic style involved musical 
companiments to mark entrances 
d exits of principal characters and 
underline changes of mood; so it, 
0, Was spoken words, accompanied 
music. 
The curious thing is this. There 
is more comment on this part ot 
radio show than on any other, 
st of it favorable, some of it highly 
ifavorable. But never did it occur 
any one that this melodrama was 
idea of Goethe and Beethoven. 
erybody, whether approving or dis- 
proving, regarded it as nothing but 
radio device. Of course, it was a 
dio device, and a very effective one 
> but it brought home very 
ongly how much our dramatic tra- 
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dition has lost touch with the use of 
music. 

It is certainly true that music is 
frequently used very unskilfully in 
radio plays, and also in films. But the 
abuse of a device does not make it 
bad in itself. Sometimes I hear pleas 
that incidental music, so-called, should 
remain purely incidental, and not take 
any prominent part of the action. | 
think this is administering the beat- 
ing with the wrong end of the stick. 
The trouble with most music in radio 
drama and film is that it /s incidental; 
it is not thought of as part of the 
total effect. Instead it is the lazy 
man’s way out. 

The Beethoven score to Egmont is 
by no means incidental. It is thor- 
oughly obtrusive, completely non- 
apologetic and perfectly appropriate. 
It certainly illuminated the action as 
far as I was concerned: and it also 
brought home very strongly how much 
we are missing by condemning music 
in drama in any sort of wholesale 
fashion. 

It is not too much to say that we 
are turning our backs on the whole 
tradition of English drama, and _ in- 
deed, of world drama. Greek trage- 
dies were musical as well as drama- 
tic shows. 

Elsewhere, Robertson Davies has 
issued a plea that actors should be 
able to sing. On condition that we 
insist that they should be able to act, 
I will back him to the hilt. The 
dramatic tradition of the world thea- 
tre is too powerful and valuable a thing 
to throw overboard simply because 
some of its devices have been abused 
by incompetents. 

Take an example from Shakespeare 
Towards the end of Antony and Cleo- 
patra, a group of soldiers is stand- 
ing around in the street at night; they 
are idly discussing the prospects for 
the morning’s battle. Then, suddenly, 


we have the stage direction: “Music 
of Hautboys under the Stage.” This 


Strange effect is presently explained 
by one of the soldiers, “"Tis the god 
Hercules, whom Antony lov’d, Now 
leaves him.” The means are simple; 
the effect is brilliant. But it is almost 
too easy to take examples from 
Shakespeare. All his plays are full of 
songs: Ophelia goes mad to music, 
and the Duke of Illyria makes love to 
music. The last great moments of 
the most distressing of all the plays, 
the torture of Othello, are brought 
to their tremendous climax by the 
Song of Willow: 
An old thing ‘twas, but it expressed 
her fortune, 
And she died singing it; that sone 
tonight 
Will not go from my mind; 1 have 
much to do 
But to go hang my head all at one 
side, 
And sing it like poor Barbara. 





How to enjoy 
a Safe Vacation 


Thousands of Canadians are now looking forward to their vacations 
... relaxing on sunswept ocean shores, camping in cool mountain country, 
or fishing in clear blue lakes and streams. 


No matter what point of the compass lures you, there are many things 
that you can do to make your vacation happy, healthful, and safe. Indeed, 
you can make your entire summer more enjoyable if you plan now against 
the hazards of this season. Some of these are listed below—with suggestions 
about how to guard against them or what to do if they should occur. 





Accidents in the water... About half of 
the 1,200 drownings that take place each 
year occur during June, July, and August. 
Safety authorities say that many drownings 
could be prevented through these simple 
precautions: never swim alone or when tired, 
overheated, or too soon after eating. Above 
all, learn how to give artificial respiration, 


and always observe safety rules posted on 
beaches. 





Injuries from outdoor activities ...Over- 
stretching can strain a muscle. Should this 
occur, rest the muscle and apply heat. 
Should a sudden wrench sprain a joint, it ts 
best to elevate it and use cold applications. 
Cover bruises with an ice bag or cold cloths. 
Cuts and scratches should be treated 
promptly with an antiseptic such as 2-per- 
cent solution of iodine. Always have deep 
wounds and other serious injuries treated 
by a doctor. 








Burns from the sun... Never over-expose 
yourself to the sun, especially during the 
hottest part of the day. Begin your tanning 
with brief periods, no more than 10 minutes 
the first day, with gradual increases there- 
after. If long periods are spent in the sun, 
use a sun-screening lotion or cream. Apply 
it after each swim—and every two hours 


while sunning. 





Hazards of the highway . . . Too often 
automobile accidents mar the family vaca- 


tion. So, have your car thoroughly checked 
for safety before starting off. Particular 
attention should be given to the steering 
wheel, brakes, tires, lights, horn, windshield 
wipers and door locks. Drive at a safe 
speed, obey all traffic signals, and stop 
driving or rest whenever you feel fatigued. 
Remember, even if you are driving safely, 


watch out for other cars. 


Moreover, it is wise not to try to crowd too much activity into too little 


time. Take it easy .. 
rested and relaxed feeling. 


. if you want your vacation to give you that refreshed, 


Finally, wherever you go—whatever you do—take along a newly stocked 
first-aid kit and a first-aid booklet. Metropolitan will be glad to send you a 
copy of its free booklet on the subject. This booklet tells how to handle 


many accidental injuries, emergencies and hazards of the summer and 


vacation season, 
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ship’s siren, so admirably brought us 
from Europe back to Canada. And 
yet I heard people say of that, “Well, 





If this is the kind of effect that can 
be produced by the use of music in 
drama, it must be preserved and en- 










































of course, it was effective, but after 


couraged as one of our most powerful 
all. it’s only a radio trick.” Now this 


Ww eapons. 


Nor do we need to seek examples IS pale snobbery: tf .45 not even 
only from Shakespeare, in whom al- pedantic snobbery. It is the kind of 
most all devices prove effective. 1 rootless snobbery which ignores the 


lineage of our own arts. 

Again, think of High Noon. How 
much of the tension and atmosphere 
was brought about by the incessant 


was much impressed by the use ot 
entractes in Fridolin’s 7i-Cog — the 
music. for example, which, together 
with the sound of cheering and of a 
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MAKING THE THINGS THAT MAKE THE 





gives you a real interest 
in CANADIAN VICKERS 












Coffee from Brazil, tea from Ceylon, Perfumes 
from Paris, Broadloom from Scotland ... you 
constantly use products that were carried to 
Canada, and to you, in ships. And that gives 
you a real interest in Canadian Vickers... 
because, Canadian Vickers builds ships. 


Ships that carry Canadian produce to distant 
markets and so enrich Canada; ships that bring 
good things from far away places so you can 
live a better life. Ships of every type, every size 

and every speed to fill every shipping need. 
And, in times of peril, Canadian Vickers builds 


— IF INDUSTRY NEEDS 









tough, fast, fighting ships to defend our shores, 


interest in Canadian Vickers . . 


IT...CANADIAN VICKERS BUILDS 


use of that curious, sombre ballad. 
The use of music in High Noon makes 
up for bushels of the nauseating 
Hearts and Flowers clap-trap when- 
ever the lovers drift off in a canoe. 

But I have saved my best recent 
example to the end. There is a play 
about witchcratt in the Tennessee 
mountains, called The Dark of the 
Moon. Some years ago it had a 
modest, but thorough, success. It was 
a re-telling, in dramatic form, of one 





THINGS WE NEED 







our homes and our lives. 


And so you and every Canadian has a real 


. the ships they 


build, the industrial Boilers, the Paper machines, 
the Chemical and Mining equipment they make 
for the things you need. 


“ME L4; 


MONTREAL 


\T...BETTER 








of the many versions of Bar! 
Allen. I thought it remarkable; 
remarkable especially for the 
with which music and songs \ 
scattered through the play to giy 
life and point. I should have thoi 
that any drama group with a sens 
the art of the theatre, of all that 
be done on that live stage, wi 
have instantly seized on The D 
of the Moon. And yet, to the 
of my knowledge, this play 
music (not a musical comedy, 
understand), which was one ot 
most extraordinary and haunting 
periences of the modern theatre, 
vanished into oblivion. 


I am afraid to think that th 5 


partly because it does make so n 
use of music: and if this is so, 
we are in for a sorry time of it. 1 
enough, incidental music has bec: 
very common in 
(Streetcar Named Desire, for 
ample), but non-incidental m 
music that is an integral and 
part of the total experience, stil 
mains suspiciously rare. The trad 
of the drama has always, and rig! 
been bound up with a tradition of 
use of music: and we would do 
not to forget it. 

LISTER SIN¢ 


Two Parting 


So it was not for real that some st 
magic wrought 

Our precious pattern of high destiny 

And something more than real w 
witches brought 

A bitter brew to slake our ecstas 

What made us certain, when the chips 
Were down, 

That we were matched in some ex 
clusive game? 

Though al! the breaks were ours 
some stupid clown 

Could say’ we only had our « 
dreams to blame. 

How could we know the cards we 
dealt were stacked 

With phony hands as commonp) ice 


as grief? 


So when your inside straight’ sus 
smacked 

Your love collapsed like any with ed 
leaf ..... 


4 


I hope you've jotted some new 
pects down, 
But as for me 

town. 


I'm going on ¢ 


VERNAL H« 3! 
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modern phivs 
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The Passing Show 


The Hunt For Health 


M4 THE GREAT Canadian master of 
| prognosis and diagnosis, Sir Wil- 
1 Osler, said once that people 
would be healthier if they thought 
less, read less and said less about 
he th. 
lis was a day when vitamins came 
n ‘ood, and not in pills. People did 
noi flock to’ Florida for the sun and 
revirn in fine tans or caskets. It was 
a day before miracle drugs like peni- 
cilin and cortisone—as if any drug 
can be miraculous when the essence 
of a miracle is phenomena without 
natural explanation. 
| eading insurance companies, who 
give lively prominence to preventive 
medicine in their institutional adver- 
tising, have figures to show that the 
life-span, since Osler’s Edwardian 
has increased by about ten 
years in civilized, that is to say rela- 
tively sanitary, countries. Yet never 
betore have we, the people, been so 
inundated with health counsel and 
formulae. Press, radio, television and 
neighbors all strive to saturate us with 
Sa ibrity. 
lust now there’s an epidemic of 
health emporia. Gymnasia abound 
where women shed weight by the ton, 
and men, whose acquaintance with 
physical exercise has been limited to 
shoehorn in the morning and a cork- 
screw and can-opener at night, are 
lured to try to be big biceps boys—to 
learn to lift an elephant and chew up 
chains. They are magnetized into buy- 
ing ten easy lessons from some Her- 
cules displaying muscular rhythms 
that make the gals groggy. An Amer- 
isin health department inspector cites 
i \ypical case of a clerk so under- 
nourished that from a side view he 
looked like an unboxed zylophone; 
one physio-dynamic foundry held out 
th. prospect that after two weeks he'd 
be able to lift the heaviest weight in 
the place. He did, too—he lifted the 


»ome badly supervised health gyms 
pi middle-aged men with roll-top 
tu imies, and dowagers with double- 
de-k exuberance, through programs 
0! riding electric nags to nowhere, 
‘\ ‘ling their weight in draughts of 
\« ith (tap water plus Epsom salts) 
a! | making blood-pressure climb like 
a oiler gauge with strenuous acro- 
ee : . 
hey whoop for the latest food fads, 
so ie of which are sound even if they 
reul) natural cereals at unnatural 
p' ves. Dieting is no newer than the 
pi mitive laws whose principles and 
Pp chibitions were translated into ta- 
bos at so much a tab. 

‘lental quackery has had its cyclic 
peoularity, too, with electric belt or 
bi.ss roller gags, and operators who 
m. pped psychic bents from the bumps 
o' your head when they could tell 
JUst as much scientifically from the 
corns On your feet. Thirty years ago 
Enile Coué, a shrewd little apothe- 
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cary from Lorraine, marshaled _pla- 
toons of matrons (door prizes for all) 
to chant self-hypnotically, “Every day 
in every way I’m getting better and 
better,” which persuaded them to duck 
their doctors, inhale pine-tar fumes, 
gurgle barrels of molasses and swap 
symptoms with so much abandon that 
they had intimate knowledge of each 
other’s interior decorating. The em- 
balmers never had it so good. 

That dazzling pedant of history and 
science, H. G. Wells, who knew when 
everything happened but not always 
precisely what happened, lectured bril- 
liantly on health, although he didn’t 
enjoy much of it in youth. I recall his 
piping voice in Hollywood and _ his 
scorn for stimulants—albeit one belle 
of Sunset Boulevard went on record 
that, put next to Mr. Wells, she want- 
ed a ruling on certain holds being 


barred. 


x It’s observable that much of the 
fetish of hormones and dyna- 
tropes—or whatever new cant pan- 
ders to an old yen—is a frantic quest 
for the energy and attractiveness to 
do things which are so easily and 
enthusiastically overdone. 

It is the nervous pace of social, 
rather than business, obligations and 
routines that drains vitality. I’ve never 
failed to note that in the homes of 
the people with the most money and 
the least to do, the medicine closets 
are packed with gargles, tonics, sup- 
positories, balms, potions and pills, all 
meeting two requirements—outland- 
ishly eclectic names and outrageous 
expense. Yet any Skid Row can pro- 
duce specimens with thicker and 
stronger hair and better systemic bal- 
ance than opulent neurotics who have 


all the fifty dollar blights possibly be- 
cause they have the fifty bucks. 
One habit that has been enforced 
by persistent advertising is oral hy- 
giene. North American dentists are 
the most skilled in practice; and with 
us the toothbrush is a household ikon: 
and fluorine in water is the latest ad- 
junct to dental care. Yet with all the 
emphasis on the horrors of caries and 
pyorrhea, with the cult of the clean 
mouth universally accepted, when a 
survey was made for the finest teeth 
in America they were found in the 
mouth of a Romanian immigrant girl 
who had never owned a toothbrush. 
Generally, those who enjoy the best 
health pay the least for it by getting 
their quota of work and play and 
fresh air, sleep and food—at least two 
square meals a day with the corners 
knocked off—and above all by avoid- 
ing boredom like the plague it is—the 
worst of plagues in a world where 
there are no dull subjects, only dull 
people. JCHN B. KENNEDY 
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Official Jargon 


Few will disagree with the edict 
of the clerk of a London local author- 
ity who advises those responsible for 
the drafting of official documents to 
“use language that ts simple and 
clear . . . avoiding official verbiage 
and substituting short, conversational 
words.” A paragraph from a circu- 
lar issued by the same authority and 
reprinted in a professional journal 
illustrates, however, the gulf that of- 
ten separates precept and practice: 
“Cessation of payment by a non- 
necessitous child in a normal school, 
who is not in one of the priority 
class, should result in the discontinu- 
ance of meals.”-—Manchester Guard- 


ian. 
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uncompromising opposition to tne 


Federal-provincial agreements about 
Xation, and his Zeal tor the preser- 
tion of provincial rights, Mr. Drew 

Ws made a strong bid for the active 


Duplessis tn the 
I 


Federal election Indeed. it is 
strong that it has irritated many 
of the St. | 


Ministry but are not disposed to s 





ers, who are 
in the same political bed with 
Duplessis, whom they regard 


vervV dangerous demagogue and 

turber of national harmony. And 
Duplessis on his part must be 
aware that he will risk a serious 
buff. if he urges the voters of Fre 
Canada to help in the downfall o 
distinguished a member of thet 

race as Mr. St. Laurent and insta 
his place a Protestant from Ont 


In 1949, Mr. Duplessis, prob 
that such an appeal was 
bound to fail. was only halfhearted 
n his efforts to promote the cause 


yf Mr. Drew. but today the po 








( 
climate of Quebec is somewhat more 
favorable. For one thing, the more 
prosperous elements imong 
French - Canadians are now just as 
much innoved as their Eng 
speaking brett with the heavy 
den of Federal taxation. and 

re tnerefore disposed tO give a s 
pathetic hearing to the opposition’s 
cnarges oO Nastefulness nd extr 
vance For another. the’ Fre 
Canadian press has directed a st ] 
Stream of sn Nn recent m s 
rainst manv of the policies of the 





Laurent Ministry. and gave the lust 
Budget a cool reception 

Le Devoir, ot Montreal, wt 
the editorship of the 
Filion, has re 


s old influence. has been cond 





ng a persistent and damaging crusade 
rainst the Liberal party and a Is 
works. Even Le Solet/, which is « 

ed bv Senator Jacob Nicol, a strong 





Liberal, and is supposed to be the 
official organ of his party in Que 


Citv. and L’Action Catholique Ww 


hes long been credited with voicing 
the views of the Roman Cat C 


hierarchy of Quebec, have take 
distinctly critical line about som 
the Government's performances 
But, in a general election, the 
gressive Conservatives cannot c¢ 
upon much sympathy from the 
ast-named papers, and unless 
dinal Leger, the head of the Ro 
Catholic Church tn Quebec, moses 
it a rule never to interfere witt ¢ 
policy of L’Action Catholique 
mav have to reckon with the 
tormidable hostility of that 
paper. Cardinal Leger belongs 
Liberal family, and his brother. J. es 
Leger, is one of the ablest o! C 
vounger French-Canadian men s 
at Ottawa and ts a tavorite pr ce 
of Prime Minister St. Laurent 
has given him a junior office M 
over it is understood that Ca! 
Leger, a warm admirer ot Mr. St 


{ 


Laurent, has a positive dislike of 





Duplessis; he refuses to believe 






the sacred provincial autonom' 
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Quebee is in any peril and does not 


want to see his province committed 


to a fight with the rest of Canada. So 


the Liberals have some ground tor 


beheving that the Cardinal may prove 
} 


srfoy! 
powertu 


behind the scenes, to be 
tor them in the 
The French - ¢ 


Oralory and can be 


: ‘ 
ally Federal election 


{ n ] ’ y 
anadins love Lood 


poimtieal Sswaved 


by it, and one 


ties of Mr. Drew in 


*k of a first-rate French-Canadian 


f . me da ili 
OL tne prime aisadiil 


Quebec is the 


tenant. Camillien Houde has 





wav with the working classes of Mon 
treal, but he is a political maverick, 
Leon Balcer. who has considet 
ibilitv. must grow in_ politica 





stature before he commands real au 
in his provinee 

rp +} n 
French-Ca 


-rogressive Conserva- 


promising 
dian recruit the | 
| wave secured for 
Albany Robichaud. 


performed the 


many vears is 
who a vear ago 
remarkable by-election 


eat oft trom. the ra 
New Brunswick 


which 





cent His victory was partly the 
eward Of perseverance s he beg 
his assault upon the seat in 1930 
when he ' thin an se 

en he came withi n ace of de 





an Aristocrat 





The te Harry Baldwin. of Ot- 
taw who died suddenly last mont 
during a visit to London. Ont.. was 
well known in the li world 
He served Mackenzie King as chiet 
private secretary for some Vears nd 
ne Was a idea xcCupant OF sucn 
post He had good claim to be a 


Canadian aristocrat in the best sense 


ne Was a Yrandson oO! Robert Bald 


Wil who brought responsible gov 


Into Operauon In { pper Cun 


ernment 


ada. and his mother belonged to the 
Pinsoneaults. one of the old seignoria 
families of Quebec. His Anglo-Irish 


paternal! strain had given him a quick 


mind, a keen sense of humor 


practica 


and good admiunisirative gifts: wit! 


his French blood he had _ inherited 


superlatively fine manners, and an 


excellent taste in art and literature 
Canada has produced few more 
truly civilized human beings than 


Harry who will be greatly 
missed by a 
Ottawa 


liberal-minded 


Baldwin, 


] { 


wide circle of friends in 


and outside the apital A 


Roman 


interests 


Catholic witl 


t 


a wide ranve of he had few 


peers as a conversationalist and was 


delightful and amusing companion 


{ 
His frank criticism of French-Cana 


dian tendencies to racial aggression 
did not prevent him from acting 
guide philosophes and friend to 


group of young French-Canadian lads 
in Ottawa 


Earl Baldwin was proud to claim him 


who adored him The late 


aS a4 relative 
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, more and more Canadians are finding that 


highballs taste better when they're mixed with club soda. 
That’s because club soda means Canada Dry Sparkling 
Water—world’s finest mixer. IVs the only mixer with 


Blend-ability ... points up the flavor of every drink. 
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AVAILABLE IN THREE 
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The Four Charwomen of the Abbey 


8) WELL, the great day has come 

and gone. Our beloved little lady 
has been recognized. anointed, and 
crowned: and all these things have 
been accomplished in such a world- 
wide blaze of publicity that one might 
be excused tor suggesting that there 
was nothing more to be said. 

Yet all of us who were there—and 
in particular those of us who were 
in the Abbev ourselves—must have 
our individual impressions of particu- 
lar Moments. Moments that shone and 
sparkled in our memory. Here are 
some of mine. 

Firstly. the trip to the Abbey itself. 
I went by tube, in a special train 
which started from High Street. Ken- 
sington, at 6:45  a.m., and went 
ght through to Westminster. 
Never can the grimy platform of an 
underground station have held a more 








robes leaning against adver- 
tisements for meat extracts, peeresses 
shivering in the bitter wind, holding 
their tlaras Wrapped up in_ tissue 
paper. voung men in black velvet 
levee dress gallantly allowing them- 
selves to be pushed into the rain by 
their thinly-clad sisters. The train it- 
self was a brand new one, made of 
aluminium, and as we sped on our 
wav I read an announcement to the 
effect that it was fifty tons lighter 
than anv other train of its size in the 
world, and that it was designed as an 
experiment in saving fuel. 

“] hope the experiment works.” 
snorted an old dowager, who was sit- 
ting next to me, ablaze with diamonds. 

It did. We arrived with time to 
spare. More than three hours, indeed, 
to Walt in our seats before the pro- 


ceedings began. 


MA AS We walked through the grey 
@¥ spaces of Westminster Hall, and 
ver the temporary bridge that had 
been built to the Abbey, I thought 
that never in the history of the world 
can there have been such magnifi- 
cence: hardly had we recovered from 
the shock of one staggering uniform 
than we were Overwhelmed by anoth- 
er; We Were Caught up in a sea of red 
velvet and deep ermine and roval blue 
ind thick cloth of gold. And even this 
paled before the scene in the Abbey 
tself, when we were in our seats. 
ooking down on King Edward's 
Chai ; 

Perhaps it Was because of all this 
splendor that, when at last the royal 
tamily began to arrive, one of the 
figures that stood out most clearly 
was Prince Philip’s mother, Princess 
Andrew of Greece, in the grey robes 
of a nun. We had just seen the 
Duchess of Kent and the Duchess of 
Gloucester walking slowly to the royal 
box, followed by their maids of honor 
holding those fantastic gold-embroid- 


lt 


assembly — peers in their 


ered trains (which are always de- 
scribed as purple. though they are in 
fact deep violet). Then came Prin- 
cess Andrew, in her plain grey habit. 
unattended. her head bowed, het 
hands folded as in prayer. It was an 
unforgettable picture of simple piety. 

On and on they came, over the 
golden carpet, always stepping in the 
slow, stately rhythm in which the 
whole ceremony was conducted. Even 
the maids of honor, as they folded up 
the heavy trains, did so with a beau- 
tiful sweeping motion of the arms, 
as though they were dancing an 
adagio passage in a ballet. And since 
my pen falters in its attempt to splash 
all this color onto the page, and since 
in any case I have a strong suspicion 
that you will already have read it, and 
maybe seen it too, I would like to 
break off for a moment to tell you 
the Story of the Four Charwomen. 


35 NOTHING more vividly illustrates 
the brilliant organization behind 
every detail of the service than the 
Story of the Four Charwomen. | 
have not seen it mentioned in print. 
but to me it was one of the most de- 
lighttul moments of the day. 

This little episode occurred on Fri- 
day’s final rehearsal, which I attended. 
It was a moment of great tension; the 
last strains of the orchestra had died 
away, the Archbishop stood expectant 
by the altar: all around were grouped 
the officers of state: a fanfare of 
trumpets sounded the news that the 
Queen (in the shape of the Duchess 
of Norfolk, who was deputizing for 
her), was about to make her entrance. 

Suddenly, onto this scene of awe 
and splendor trotted four charwomen. 
Four ladies in white overalls, brand- 
ishing before them, not swords, or 
plumes, or garters, Or any em- 
blems of state, but four  carpet- 
sweepers. Completely undeterred, and 
with typical British phlegm, they pro- 
ceeded to trot round the very throne 
itself, energetically pursuing pieces of 
fluff and feather which had drifted 
onto the golden carpet. And equally 
suddenly the vast assembly, for all its 
loyalty and all its awe, realized that 
this was, in fact, an enchantingly 
humorous situation. And _ laughed. 
Loud and long, to the very roof. 

I relished that laughter. It was not 
a sound that you would have heard at 
any gathering of the subjects of a 
Hitler or a Stalin. At the same time, 
1 feared it. What would happen on 
the day itself? Shouts of laughter, 
just before the entrance of the Queen, 
would have hardly helped her in this 
historic moment. Would the Earl 
Marshal have the sense to cut out the 
Four Charwomen? 

No. He did something even 
cleverer. He arranged that their en- 
trance should coincide with the most 


stupendous burst of organ music of 
the entire proceedings. There they 
were, these excellent ladies, doing 
their very necessary job, but they did 
it to the accompaniment of such a 
glorious uproar of sound that whether 
anybody laughed or not will forever 
remain one of the unsolved mysteries 
ot history. 

It was five minutes after this little 
human comedy that the Queen enter- 
ed. And now, all other thoughts were 
swept away. The whole of that vast 
assembly seemed gathered together in 
a spiritual unity, a unity which was 
all the more impressive because among 
us were numbered members of every 
creed in the world—even the “creed” 
of atheism, whose principal represen- 
tative, Soviet Ambassador Malik, sat 
unsmiling among the rest of the Am- 
bassadors. 

It is through no flight of fancy, 
and certainly through no_ courtly 
sycophancy, that I say that this sense 
of spiritual unity came to us from the 
Queen herself—that frail, very fem- 
inine figure seated in King Edward's 
Chair. It was not by virtue of her 
central position, nor because of the 
special magnificence of her robes, 
that the Queen dominated the pro- 
ceedings; it was because of some- 
thing which can only be described as 
an inner radiance. We all felt it. It 
outshone the sparkle of the jewels on 
the Sword of State, which she held 
so steadily in her right hand; it seem- 
ed to radiate through the Imperial 
robe, which was fashioned of such 
heavy golden cloth that for a moment 
it turned her into a statue. It was an 
aura more impressive than even the 
Crown itself. 

1 think the Archbishop felt this 
also. The two of them worshipped 
and celebrated in perfect unison. 
During that most sacred moment, the 
Anointing, it was as though a wise 
and pious old father was leading his 
own daughter down the paths of the 
spirit; there was love as well as rever- 
ence in his voice when he said—so 
softly yet so clearly—Be thy hands 
anointed with holy oil, Be thy breast 
anointed with holy oil, Be thy head 
anointed with holy oil”, 
fy tHE Archbishop played his role 
= magnificently. Like the fine old 
priest he is, he realized that this occa- 
sion, though it is primarily and essen- 
tially a religious one, is also a pageant 
that must appeal to millions of 
folk, who find their God through 
symbols. To put it plainly, he has a 
sense of “theatre”. And why not? If 
the greatest drama of the world is 
told in the New Testament, why not 
tell it well? Why not speak his words 
(as he did) with a sense of poetry 
and rhythm that must have been re- 






















































































hearsed? Why not lift up the Crown 
(as he did) with the gesture o 4 
great actor? And why not ensure | \s 
he did) that the Crown was ple ed 
in the exact position, even to hav ng 
it marked “back to front’? 

He was most truly on his knee. to 
his God and to his Sovereign. Bu’ .¢ 
kneeled with grace, and in the + cht 
place, aind at the right time. 


3) you MusT forgive me if this 

ter lacks coherence. [ am wri ng 
not long after the ceremony, and | ke 
all of us who were there, my brai» is 
like a kaleidoscope that has not q_ te 
come to rest. The pictures are sti’ in 
a whirl. I can see the Lord Ch in- 
cellor, in black and gold, pus’ ng 
down his coronet onto his imm. se 
wig, as though he were afraid th.: it 
would slip. I can see the Duke of 
Edinburgh, turning to his page, ho 
steps briskly back to arrange his 
crimson robe. I remember a sudden 
gap in the front row of the Roval 
Box, when the Queen Mother ind 
Princess Margaret both leant down to 
look at the floor. Little Prince Charles 
had slipped off his seat! 

I recall the superb “presence” 
of Lord Montgomery, in his cloak 
of the Order of the Garter. And 
the swinging knees of the two little 
kilted Princes of Gloucester, who were 
gently reproved by their mother tor 
inattention. I remember the low but 
distinct whisper, like a breath ot 
wind, that came from the women in 
the Abbey when the Duke was paying 
his homage. and when he bent tor- 
ward to kiss the Queen on the cheek. 
And how he walked back to his chair 
with head erect, a little faster than 
the others, with the stride of a sailor 

Many of these memories are con- 
nected with music. The fanfares that 
punctuated the whole glorious pageant 
were worthy of Agincourt. The Hol) 
Holy, Holy, during the Communion 
service, might have drifted from the 
Courts of Heaven. The music through- 
out was quite literally thrilling. It was 
a touch of genius to play Elgars 
Pomp and Circumstance as the Grand 
Procession lined up to take its leave 
Walton’s final Te Deum was superd 
But the fanfares echo most vividly. as 
indeed they should. For the whole 
ceremony was a fanfare of British 
history. 

And so, out of the Abbey into the 
rain-swept streets. Crimson and a 
blue and diamonds and ermine nd 
gold and medals and glittering sw >. 
plus your own correspondent 
humble white tie and tails, waitin. | 
our cars to take us through crow.» se 
thrilled with loyal emotion that c} 
cannot cease to cheer, even th: igh 
the golden coach has long since | m- 
bled away. 

“We shall all have double 
monia tomorrow,” said a voice 
hind me. 

I turned and saw the samc ld 
dowager who had been in the t 
how long ago? Only nine hou: 
seemed like an eternity. 

No, madame. I think that yo. sre 
wrong. For something of that ler 
radiance” of our Queen has we ied 
us all. And will, I believe, com ue 
to do so, as long as she may rei: 
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HEN Packard announced its return to 
the fine car field a few months ago with 
a beautiful new line of automobiles, the 
news gave the Canadian people for the first 
time in years ‘‘a new choice in fine cars.” 


And, overnight, people who want a certain 
set-apart distinction in the fine car they 
buy gave the new Packard priority in their 
fine-car shopping. 


**Found only in a Packard” 


This is a phrase familiar to Packard owners 
of many generations but never truer than 
today. Packard gives you the Big Important 
Three for today’s high-powered engines and 
high-speed highways: power brakes, power 


steering and power shifting (Ultramatic, the 
smoothest, safest and most dependable 
automatic transmission ever built). 


Packard, of course, is famous for its lux- 
uriously appointed interiors. There are none 
better, here or abroad. And when you ride 
in a Packard, over all manner of roads, you 
realize that this is riding and driving com- 
fort as it should be! 


And speaking of comfort—-Packard pro- 
vides five big, comfortable inches more 
backseat leg-room than you'll find in any 
competitive car. 

The whole world knows that Packard’s 
famous engine is one of the great engines in 
automotive history—authoritative and 







A Special Message 


at Lnusual Interest 
fo all owners of Fine Cus 


dominating when power is paramount, but 
soft and smooth as a kitten’s step otherwise. 


A ride of discovery 
If you plan to buy a fine car this year, you 
will enjoy a ride in the new Packard, and 
discover, in so doing, that a new and inspir- 
ing luster shines from a grand old name. 
Your dealer will be glad to put a Packard 
at your disposal anytime. We think you 
will be very glad indeed that you got in 
touch with him. 

e e a 
NEW! The Packard CLIPPER—another great 
Packard line. If you plan to buy a car in the medium- 
price class, be sure to see and drive the new Packard 


CLIPPER and compare it with other medium- 
priced cars. 


The Ney TIE SG: SG, 


Canada’s New Choice in Fine Cars 
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The View of Europe from Bermuda 


PICTURE of Europe which these may be expected any day 
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e. Schun more likely to seek a settlement ot tweel 
d Aches the German question which will be 
stage impervious to change of ideology o c 
quite conceivably could allegiance. It is only in the hope ot 
m soon. The balance which securing such a settlement that the G 
sted between France and Soviets would agree to the reunitica- 
: 949-51 has tipped tion of Germany and give up their 
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s . : . < e for us to pull ourselves ng for a long time, and the Eu Sovie 
et < e ~ : % ; a a : - 
: ee 1 ; Ohe'c Jee C OF ~ . , Ce E Se with 
" aot = 4 : e ed Gern 1 
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4 , . De ss 
cc mes s 
ene 'R SS 
zains e enace oO pr d to be the friends of I C 
Europe while continuing to C 
c cV were resumed to ind supp le War against the 
\ Xe quite p Indo-Chi that problem mig 
E e 9 Ye ue suived e v y\ he French p - 
Z state eakness oO Indo-China, as Pierre Me 
emselves I Ce ved in his bid for the 
& niers} * yer ght ZO, OF 
Ss Me greatest tactical decision by the Soviet 
Ne attracted by slacken off the Indo-China fighting 
y OW Soviet Russ But the main plan would 
1e «Russians, in ivert the nelusion ot West Ge 
E ch on the Western European Unto 
y S elp es C N ALO nN i \ v 
i ce. which could mo through the establishment of 
20 livisions in the’ First dependent, neutral, reunited Ger 
\ { War and { Ss recently as Aiding the Soviets in this ts 
- Ollenhauer, successor to Schum 
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hy nulitary defence ts much to be done im remforciuag and 
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Pe : ee cs A NEW truck is a mighty important investment in your business. That is why it will pay 
1 c £ rir . . ~ . ; ‘ . ‘ 
4 - oe Ne mete ood, oe you to look the field over before you buy and compare ail these essential factors ... size 
Sees eee ein, a Ss range selection of models . price ... performance... parts and service facilities 
Then she gets a peace . * 
Se" Loree why International ic your bect truck buy: 
pgesting International offers you International offers you 
CANADA'S MOST CANADA’S LARGEST ALL- TRUCK 
A selection of 168 basic models hw2 A nation-wide network of com- 
- 2 
6 296 wheelboses — ranging from +3 pany-owned service centres, back- 
. ton ot se Ye ton to 90,000 lbs. GVW — ed by over 900 dependable deal- 
: = AS assures you of an International 5 ers, offers you fast, thorough 
ey 
: that is built-right (and priced- economical truck maintenance no 
right) for your job matter where you are located 
International offers you International offers you 
CANADA'S MOST EXTENSIVE CANADA’S BEST 
No matter how you look at it 
; price performance parts 
Or service International is 
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internatione! Harvester Compony of Caonade Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 









































elv, gorgeous affair, with to the Irwin interpretation, Elizabeth I 
the glow id visu excitement of remained the Virgin Queen through 
fireworks. and with a minimum of the her long reign because of an adoles- 
us d sp Certainly cent love affair that turned out badly. 
there is enough color, design and This hardly seems likely; Queen Eliza- 
variety here to make dsome dis- beth I was not a lady who would 
, vhile it lasts, which is about a allow lifelong sentiment to interfere 
ye ¢ sk. either of fireworks or of with political advantage. She did have 

storic screen drama great taste for costume and pageant- 

; Adapted fron ovel bv Marga et however, and Young Queen Bess 
1 Irw } O Bess is prob- lies these in abundance. 





England, was carefully tlmed to Iv me ore thtul to hist ) She is played here by Jean Sim- 


and while it is impossible to 


excitable fancy According imagine Jean Simmons’s mobile young 
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Available, Dependable, Flexible GAS Attracts 
New Industries to Greater Toronto! 


This year, Consumers’ Gas has produced the greatest volume of GAS 


in its entire 104 years of service. Locate your plant in this thriving 
Greater Toronto Area where you can be assured of obtaining GAS— 
the fuel that is so necessary in the economic processing of any product 
requiring heat 


An experienced industrial representative can suggest how GAS can be 
used to advantage in your pliant. For information contact— 
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face hardening later into the res 
Tudor mask of Queen Elizabe 
there is enough fire and vigor | 
Simmons 
some sort of conformity 
cal tradition. Stewart Grainger is 
as Admiral Thomas Seymour, th 
ject of the young Queen’s attachi 
and gives a standard Stewart Gra 
perfermance. Like the 
cast, he is wonderfully got up in 7 
finery, but one still feels that he 
look just as romantic—and no 
historical—if he were 
the parlor curtains. 
Deborah Kerr as Katharine 
the only one of Henry’s wive 
survive him, seemed far too g 
and frail to get through that par ¢ 
lar historical ordeal safely. How 
she is lovely to look at, in the va 
fruit-colored velvets that Tudor 
ies always seemed to go abou 
whatever the occasion. The ro 
Henry VIII is played with custo 
upheaval by Charles Laughton. 


9 innocent little frolic about 
pretty English girls living on 
island in the South Pacific. The gir 
it seems, had never laid eves o1 
eligible young man until World \ 
II], when 1500 marines swarmed 
their paradise to lay down an 
strip. This situation presents a prod 
lem for their father, a decorous Brit- 
ish type, and he gets very little help 
from his housekeeper (Elsa Lane 
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ter). who encourages her young 
charges in their romantic notions 


and contrives wonderful Aaute cou! 
costumes for them, with nothing bu 
a treadle sewing machine and an ¢ 
for what will please the bovs. 

Leo Genn, wearing a moustach 
on a very stiff upper lip. plays 
distracted father, and the three daugh- 
ters are Joan Elan, Audrey D: 
and Dorothy Bromiley, a very pret! 
trio. The three eventually find, more 
or less, the romance they are look- 
ing for, in Gene Barry, Don Tasik 
and Peter Baldwin. The story has a 
the artlessness of Little Women, with 
unfortunately, none of the auth 
of that homely classic. 

Remains to be Seen, starring June 
Allvson and Van Johnson, Is a ¢ 
edy-mystery, based on the Ho 
Lindsay - Russell Crouse Broa 
success of a couple of seasons 2g 
June Allyson, whose talent for 
ering her lower lip has led her 
some woeful byways recently, 
livelier assignment here. She 
band-singer, who stumbles on a 
der mystery and presently finds ‘er 
self involved with sliding panc 
homicidal doctor, (John Beal 
sleek blonde (Angela Lansbury ) 
tries to push her off balconies 
sleep-walking, and = an infati. ite 
house-manager (Van Johnson) 
usually contrives to be on the won: 
side of the sliding panel wher 
heroine is in mortal danger. 

It is a rather confused and re! 
tive story, but at least it was a > 
sure to see June Allyson cutting ‘e 
with “Toot, 
and nothing more 
mind than the problem of who »<'ucs 
the carving knife in her 
uncle. 
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Reports, orders, specifications — sent with 
the speed of light ... instantly, accurate- 
ly duplicated in type, on one or all 
machines in your private network 
acknowledged or answered immediately 

. no delays, no mistakes, no misunder- 
standings. PW Teletype speeds orders, 
eliminates costly duplication of ware- 
housing and inventories. There’s a place 
for Private Wire Teletype in your business, 
whether it’s large or small. 
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Hove our communications 
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how PW can work for you 
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Why Not Be a Collector ? 


8 IT IS ALWAYS pleasant to receive 
a good new work on_ book- 
collecting and the arrival of John 
Carter's ABC For Book Collectors 
gives me a chance to write about a 
pursuit which appears to be slighted 
and misunderstood in Canada. Our 
neglect of book-collecting is, of 
course, only a part of our general 
neglect of books. A survey made a 
little over a year ago by the Gallup 
people showed that Canadians, with 
the exception of the inhabitants of 
the U.S.A.. read less than any other 
nation of the Western civilized world. 
Scandinavians, Netherlanders, ‘the 
French, the British, Australians and 
New Zealanders all read more than 
we do. 

We are short of bookshops of all 
kinds, and antiquarian bookshops 
can hardly be said to exist within our 
borders. Some bookshops have a 
little group of what they call “fine 
editions”; these are modern reprints 
of classics, usually illustrated and 
bound in a manner which can only 
be called “fine” if one is rather easily 
contented. It would be more correct 
to describe them as “fashionable,” and 
like all merely fashionable objects 
they are apt to lose their attraction in 
a decade or so. 

As books, they have grave faults; 
they are often too heavy to hold in 
comfort; their bindings are frequently 
of easily soiled materials; their il- 
lustrations and decorations do not 
stand the test of time. They do not 
appeal to people who are deeply fond 
of books, and it is unlikely that they 
will ever be sought after by serious 
collectors, for they have neither rarity, 
special literary interest, nor beauty, 
and these are the qualities which 
collectors seek. 

These books, however, reflect the 
taste of people who have some desire 
to collect books, but who do not 
know how to go about it. Their in- 
stinct is a commendable one, but it is 
not supported by knowledge. If they 
would take some pains to find out a 
little bit about books they could be- 
gin collections which would give them 
far greater satisfaction. Mr. Carter's 
book is an invaluable guide to such 
beginners, for it is a glossary of col- 
lector’s terms. And as such it is also 
of interest and value to old hands at 
collecting. 

In my experience private libraries 
of real interest are uncommon in our 
country. I do not write now of col- 
lections made by very wealthy men 
and women who can buy almost any- 
thing they want: I mean libraries 
collected by people of moderate in- 
come which reflect their tastes and 
interests. Such libraries need not be 
large; they may not run to more than 
two or three hundred volumes; but 
they have about them an air of in- 
timacy and completeness which no 
random collection of best-sellers and 





treatises on golf and dieting can hi 
to win. 

Canadians do not read eno 
books, and they do not buy enoi 
books, and in most Canadian: hor 
the few bookshelves are loaded w 
miscellaneous trash — the rol 
skate libraries of people with Bt 
incomes. Of course I shall be 
that books are expensive, and I s! 
agree; a good book costs almost 
much as a good dinner, and to 
a book once a week would certa 
prove an intolerable burden to 
person who thinks nothing of eat: 
a dinner every day. But I do not 
speak of libraries of thousands 
volumes—only of libraries which n 
be reckoned in scores of volumes 

I do not write, either, of libra: 
of beautifully bound antique bo 
for, desirable as those are, they 
costly to acquire. On this contin 
any binding better than cloth is ac- 
corded a ridiculous prestige. To 
out what this amounts to in mon 
you have only to check the price 
an eighteenth century book in 
English bookseller’s catalogue aga 
the price asked for the same book 
the same condition, by a New Y 
bookseller. An increase of 300 
cent should not surprise you. A 
old book, leather - bound, takes 
some of the characteristics of the H 
Grail as it crosses the Atlantic. 

This reverence, I may say, d 
not afflict the more reputable C. 
dian booksellers who deal in anti 
books. It is often possible to bu 
good old book in Toronto che: 
than it could be bought in Eng! 
because the demand is less, and 
bookseller tires of Keeping such n 
chandise. Canada is not an ik 
place to buy antique books, but 
those who know what they are do »2 
it has certain advantages, as comp 


with the U.S.A. 


ix A LIBRARY, I repeat, is a collec 
of books which reflects the i 
ests and temperament of its owne 
would be harsh indeed to insist 
the books in the average Cana 
home reflected the interests and t 
perament of the average Canac 
Therefore let us agree not to call s 
accumulations libraries. But an\ 
who wishes it can have a library, 
if he sets out to acquire one he 
inevitably have to buy some b¢ 
which are not quite new, and ma 
quite old. He will want to get 
books at a fair price, and in ¢ 
condition. Therefore he must 
come, if only in a very limited s¢ 
a collector, and as such he will | 
to know what he is doing. T! 
fore he had better buy a little 5 
by Bernard J. Farmer called 
Gentle Art of Book Collecting, 
the new book by Mr. Carter \ 
forms the excuse for this article. 
Canadians are, of course, in °* 
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most economical and dependable 
engine in the low-price field! 


CHEVROLET'S ENTIRELY NEW “BLUE-FLAME” ENGINE . .. WITH EVEN GREATER POWER, TOO! 


A new reserve of pent-up power lies behind 
he amazing performance of this great new °53 
hevrolet. And with it comes the most important 
ain in economy in Chevrolet's 40-year history. 

How can this be? The entirely new 115-h.p. 
‘igh-compression “Blue-Flame” engine is the 
nswer. Teamed with the new Powerglide auto- 
natic transmission, as an option at extra Cost, 
m Bel Air and Two-Ten series, this great new 
ngine delivers eager, agile power to lift you 
ghtly over the hills and send you smoothly on 
our way. 

Here is economical, dependable performance, 
ruly dynamic, high-compression power. And 


hevrolet’s extra-efficient valve-in-head design, 





plus the new 7.5 to 1 compression ratio, squeezes 
extra energy from every drop of gasoline — 


regular gasoline at that! 


Of course, power, performance, dependability 
ind economy are only a small part of the story 


behind this great new '53 Chevrolet. 


New, 108 h.p. high-compression 
“Thrift-King” Valve-in-Head Engine! 


In gearshift models, Chevrolet's new ‘“Thrift- 
King” engine delivers a full 108 h.p., brings you 


1 


new high-compression performance (7.1 to | 
ratio) — new getaway, new power to pass — and 
even more miles to every gallon of gas. But, 


drive it and see for yourself. 





Entirely NEW through and through 

New Fashion-First Bodies by Fisher... new, 
richer and roomier interiors widest choice 
of hody-types and color harmonies ... more 
weight — more stability more road-steadiness 
... Centre-Point rear suspension... the softer, 
smoother Knee-Action Ride... new, Velvet- 
Pressure Jumbo Drum Brakes. Features, optional 
at extra cost, are entirely new Powerglide with 
faster getaway, entirely new Power Steering, GM 
Shade-Lite Tinted Glass with exclusive gradu- 
ated windshield tinting and the amazing GM 
futronic Eye that automatically dims and 


brightens headlights. 


More People Buy Chevrolets Than Any Other Car 










































deal situation to collect Canadiana. will be disappointed if you expect to or your grandchildren, may make a 
If you have any intention of doing buy some Canadiana now and sell it handsome profit on your sane ~ 
so. Vou had better begin at once. for at a profit in a few years: If you hope provided they have not fallen prey 
the field is not as open as it was even to make money from your collection to the damnable Canadian heresies 
en Vears prices are going you will have to give endless time that a book is something which lives 
p, though they are still not bevend to that pursuit and you will work in a Public Library, and that any 
é Fe ct of an ordinary income very hard for every dollar vou get clean book is superior to any old, 
Many of the older Canadian books But if vou wish to have a collection worn one. 

e rare. and as they were not often of early Canadian books which will | purposely restrain myself from 
expensively produced, and were sel- cive Vou countless hours of pleasure saying much about the pleasures of 
dom prized, it is not easy to find them and interest, and if you are willing collecting and possessing books, great 


kd condition 


to accept these as your sole gain, go though these are. Too many people 


v7 


Let n varn who are nervous and shv of books 
et me Warn ; 


vou once that vou at it by all means. Your children. 


Nature sends you her best, in every 
bottle of Canadian Sherry. Each 
glass testifies to the magic of sun, 
soil and the vintner’s art. Serve a 
good Canadian Sherry often. It's a 
pleasurably warm way of greeting 


friends, old or new. And Canadian 


Sherry is at home on any occasion. 


Hospitality aplenty for surprisingly 
little in price. 





are frightened forever by thos 
fessional Book Lovers who w 
fected nonsense about the deli 
sitting in one’s favorite armch 
fore an open fire, one’s pipe 
doubtless with the Arcadia M 
in one’s mouth and a friendl\ 
old calf-bound volume in one’s 
Such literary posturers usual 
to themselves as “bookmen.” 
A pox on all such bookmen 
Books, and a personal libra 
amenities of civilized lite, to 
joyed as civilized people enjoy 
the bookman, who writes ab 
library as though it were a 
and he a caliph crammed 
muzzle with oysters and cant 
mere and he 
me sick. Of course books can 
a mania, but you need not fe 
it will be so in your case. As 
Canadians are drinker 
may also become a social c 
I can see no sign that the book 
shaken and consumed by his | 
bouts of bibliomania, is likels 


is a sensualist, 


social 


come a common. figure 
Dominion. 
Io return to John Carter's 


it is excellently arranged, sensib 
complete without being tires 
technical, and a good exam 
honest. tasteful modern book- 
in itself. I am not a greent 
collecting, and I have read 

pleasure and gratitude, and 

keep it handy at all times 

man say more? 


ABC FOR BOOK COLLECTORS — 
Carter—pp. 192—Clarke, Irwin—$ 


ROBERTSON 


In Brief 


EDUCATION AND LIBERTY—by Jame 
Conant—pp. 168 including 77 of n 
index—Saunders—$4.00 


MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN ™ 
James B. Conant—pp. 111—Oxford 


America 
to Germany, w 
Harvard tor 


also a 


Dr. Conant, 
Commissioner 
sident of 
he Is 


now 


twent 
scientist. These 
a lecture series he d 
in the last eighteen months, 
an approach to his philoso 


both educationist and scientist 


based on 


ously, his essays on science 

philosophic than his book on 
tion, which disappoints one’s 
tations roused by its pri 
It is better called by the s 
“The Role of the Schools in a 
Democracy.” the democracy bs 
U.S.A It is a 


analysis. 


Foun 


practical, 
The four lectures on the 
tions of science and technolog 
are challenging 
Conant is not dismayed. The 
tific theories of the nineteer 
twentieth centuries stand, he s 
the Parthenon and the cathe 
the Middle Ages as witnesses | 
the human spirit. can 
Modern science’s message to 
man is this: that “a continues 
tion in the degree of empiri 
our undertakings is both poss 
of deep significance.” 
Canadian educators shoul 
liarize themselves with the the 
empirical recommendations 


dissertations 


aces 


Saturda 
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-MOULTON 


COLLEGE Established 1888 


4 70-88 BLOOR STREET EAST 
j TORONTO 

: RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 
‘ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
GRADE I TO XIII 


Central Location 
Roomy Residences 
Modern Laboratories 
Well Equipped Gymnasium 
Secretarial Course 


School Re-opens Sept 10th 


For illustrated brochure, write 
the Principal 1-2 


Miss Marion V. 


bal Ala SA AION Be 


Royce, M.a. 
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School for 
Many valu- 
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ses and College life, write to 

The Principal, Alma College, 
Dept. B.. St. Thomas. Ont 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 9™ 











The Grove School 


SIMCOE, ONT. 


or boys, ages 6-12, needing special 





ittention, opens Sept. 8, conducted 


by Mrs. F. P. Grove. 


Summer address, Wychwood P.O., 


Alymer, Que. 





CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 


June 20. 1953 








Conant’s lectures on the schools, for 
the problems confronting the Cana- 
dian schoo! system are similar in kind 
if not in degree to the American prob- 
lems. His analyses and suggestions are 
too compact for a just precis of them 
here. They have stirred considerable 
controversy in the States. 

His point of view is that of a deep- 
dyed democrat. He savs: “We have 
made great progress in our attempt 
to provide adequate schools for all 
American youth. For the future we 
must endeavor to combine the British 
concern for training ‘the natural aris- 
tocracy of talents’ with the American 
insistence on general education for 
all future citizens.” This sounds like 
a glib statement. but Dr. Conant’s 
detailed recommendations are deep! 
studied. Among them is this: two 
years of general education following 
the regular high school program, to 
meet the 
equipped for higher education and 
to free the universities for their pro- 
per scholarly uses. He suggests that 
a degree be given the two-year stu- 


make the 


needs of those less wel 


dents to course socially 
acceptable. 

Canadian universities will be over- 
burdened a dozen vears hence when 
the present crowded crop of ele- 
mentary pupils high 
school. The universities and the tax- 
payers should cock an ear to Dr. 


Conant’s recommendations. 


school leaves 


A FIDDLE, A SWORD, AND A LADY — by 
Albert Spalding—pp. 338-—Collins—$3.00 


The famous, recently deceased 
concert violinist, Albert Spalding, has 
written a novel. It is, naturally, about 
a violinist—Gluseppe Tartini, roman- 
tic Istrian wizard of the eighteenth 
century whe 
the acoustical phenomenon of result- 
ant tones and had a wayward love 
life with Elisabetta Premazone. Not 
so naturally, the novel is readable as 

stretches thin 
history, musical 


accidentally discovered 


a novel. The 
across its musical 
technicalities and musicologist’s  re- 
and affection, but it does 
The dialogue is surprisingly 
good, particularly in the feeling it 
gives of Italian peasantry. Mr. 
Spalding was an amateur writer but 
the stuff of his story is good and inter- 


esting. 


story 


search 


emerge. 


FAR FROM CUSTOMARY SKIES — by Warren 
Eyster—pp. 372—Random House—$4.50 
This strong novel of men at sea in 

wartime is the American counterpart 
of Monsarrat’s The Crue! Sea. Saying 
this is to praise it, as well as to indi- 
cate its nature. The men on the de- 
strover, Dreher, whether in training, 
in combat or in thrall to the sea, are 
as real as the duty, boredom. fear and 
danger they meet. Yet this novel does 
not move heart or mind as Monsarrat 
does. Why not? Because Monsarrat 
is an artist. Mr. Evster—on the evi- 
dence of this book—is not. 

Mr. Eyster gives a sincere, honest 
and selective report. One cannot 
question his authenticity of detail - 
even the most grubby and gruesome. 
But the author fails to transcend the 
reality. As a creative work it Is as 
commonplace as most of his men. 
(Bravery and fear and brutality are 


commonplace in War) 


The horizon from a_ fox-hole is 
limited. If the Pentagon had been 
clever enough to spot every potential 
war novelist and make him an officer. 
we might have had better American 
Perhaps not; Ernie Pyle 
is pretty strong in the States. 

Skies has ex- 


cited a large American sale. 


war novels. 


Far from Customary 


BLANKET BOY'S MOON—by Lanham 
and A. S. Mopeli-Paulus—Collins—$3.00 


Peter 


A strong novel of the hopeless prob- 
lem of the African kaffir trving to 
obey two sets of laws—the ancient 
those of the 
tribesman 


when 


ones of his tribe and 
white man. A_ Basuto 
(Monare) begins his downfall 
he goes to Johannesburg to work in 
the mines. In theme. treatment and 
the controlled passion of the 
ment it resembles Cry, The Beloved 
Country and the recent powerful and 
document The 


State- 


poignant novelistic 
Law of the Vulture. 
dav’s Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
the authors are better aware of the 
social problems. 

Monare’s atonements to his con- 
science for a ritual murder are im- 
pressive and real, but no atonement 
suffices in the eves of the police. A 
secondary theme is religion; Christ- 
lanity, not even skin deep. must fail 
the kaffir. 

The book is an 
ment of wrong. It is told, as 
the authors point out. in a style 
much like that of an ancient all-seeing 


These are to- 


except that 


eloquent State- 


social 


This leads to some od- 


story-teller. 
I suits the 


dities In construction but 


subject. 


NINE O'CLOCK GUN—by Roland Wild—pp 

224—Casselil—$3.-0 

An unthreaded bobbin named Neil 
McKay is shuttled through the history 
of Vancouver. marries, has children, 
makes a fortune. As a character in 
a novel he is void and without form 
So are the other persons, fictio=al 
or real. Such storv as there ts in 
Vancouver 1s 
author 


novel of 


story But the 


this so-called 
Vancouver's 
catches it onlv on cardboard. 
The great 

— the CPR. the Yukon gold 
Robert 


moments of West coast 
history 


rush, even Service are set 


down with care for detail and ob- 
vious research, but with little sense 
of the novel. Because there is no 
storv to vivifv the fictional charac- 


ters, it is a plodding hook to read 
There is material here tor twenty 
novels. but Mr. Wild has not written 


them 


one ol 


LAST EXPEDITION — by Spence 
Vanguard 


WATKINS 
Chapman—pp. 224—Heinemann 
Library)—75 cents 


Spencer Chapman's zest for far- 


flung adventure in lonely places Is 


‘ 


vividly communicated in this story o 


an expedition to East Greenland. He 
made it in 1932 in company with 
Gino Watkins and two others \ 
meteorological and coastal survey was 
intended. Watkins was drowned al- 
at the outset while seal-hunting 
alone in his kavak. Living Danger- 


Sats, alt ti > hovol 
tlitie of Nils alesl YOOR, 


most 


ously—the 
reviewed recently these columns 
has long been a theme ot 
schoolmaster Spencer Chapman 

The Vanguard Library of 


hard-covered reprints of 


English 


cneap 


modern 









RUSSIA: | 


NEXT? | 
By 
ISAAC DEUTSCHER 


WHAT 


Mr. Deutscher’s S 


Political Biography. publishe 
in | 4 ( i € n Ss [ 
ot th | € n 

Russia. This gok is 
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BRANKSOME HALL 


1953 — Our Golden Jubilee Year 
A Residential 
and Day School 
for Girls 
10 Elm Avenue 
Toronto 


Junior and Honour 
Matriculation 


Junior School —Art— 
Economics — Secretarial 
Swimming Pool—Skiing at 





Home 
Course — 
School 
Farm comprising 50 acres — Skating. 


Music 


Toronto property consists of eight 
buildings, Modern class-rooms, 3 Res- 
idences and 10 acres of land 
Fall term commences September 9th. 
Early Registration necessary. 
For illustrated calendar write the Principal 


MISS EDITH M. READ, M.A., LL.D. 





THE EASY WAY OF 


SLIMMING 


YOUR GOOD 
FIGURE REGAINED 
no dieting—no 
strenuous exercise 





Five minutes a day 
eases inches away 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE 


Rallie Health Appliances Ltd, 


Dpt. 369) 62 PALL MALL, LONDON S.W 














































































popular stories includes The Razor's 
Edge, Brave New World and Life 
With Father. It is an attractive Eng- 
lish pocket edition in price and titles. 
Che print is clear; the paper interior. 
Watkins’ Last Expedition was first 
published nearly twenty years ago. 


Upper Canada College 


TORONTO, CANADA 


RICHES FROM THE EARTH — by Carroll Lane 
Fenton and Mildred Adams Fenton—pp. 159 
—Longmans, Green—$3.25 


Boarding and Day School 


ae FOR BOYS 
Sree * UPPER SCHOOL 14-18 (Grades 9-13) PREPARATORY SCHOOL 7-13 (Grades 2.10 





A cleanly-printed, simply illustrated 





Graduation I S Mat- SCHOLARSHIPS up to $1500.00 account of minerals, their occurence, 
t-Matriculation Vith form. i serine the Liner Schoo! discevery, mining and uses. A grade- 
ys. E oO a g IX-XIIL. school text at a collegiate price. 
1s - : : st e receive 1 fore 
est t March ? 1954 é« ‘ ~y Pr 
ieee = ey Advance with Courage 
spacer T cages heen a. 2 PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
ees Lee. NAM Gee mee . A BONNIE FECHTER—by Marjorie Pentland— 
pre ro ae nm Scholarships oP to $650. pp. 244 with index and illustrations — 
\ er th, I . For boys of eight to twelve years of age. Clarke, Irwin—$5.00 
EXAMINATIONS IN APRIL It is hard enough to write a good 
For prospectus and information about curr im, extra Curricula activi- life of anyone: when the subject 
- > Ps : is a beloved mother the task becomes 


infinitely more difficult. But this quiet, 
naively written life of the first Mar- 
chioness of Aberdeen by her daughte1 
Marjorie, Lady Pentland, is a_first- 
rate piece of work in its way. It is 
factual without being dull, tender 
without being sticky, and remarkably 





convincing and sincere in its tone. 
Lady Aberdeen’s life was a busy 
and happy one, and probably her most 
remarkable feat was her launching of 
the International Council of Women. 
She was a feminist who had no desire 


to be other than feminine, but she 
S had ideas about the range of feminine 
ability and influence which were un- 
usual in a Victorian lady. She was 
Stratford born Ishbel Marjoribanks, and the 
motto of that family is “Advance 
With Courage”. That is precisely what 

Shakespearean a 
SF estival 


Phe chapters relating to her life in 
Presenting 


ALEC GUINNESS and 





Canada are full of interest. She and 
her husband came to this country at 
the end of eighteen vears of Conserva- 
tive power: the Liberals had but five 
representatives in the Senate, and 
Oddly enough, this fact never troubled 


the Conservative conscience, since so 


IRENE WORTH 


tender about large Senate majorities. 

Supported by a group of Canadian players, in Ladv Aberdeen wrote home that their 
| personal staff were “all awful Con- 
i 


servatives sud companions tor 


riends ot Gladstone! Ottawa society 


Richard Ill 


sneered at the Aberdeens because 


they owned a fruit farm, and were 


AIl’s Well That Ends Well 


DIRECTED By TYRONE GUTHRIE | 
| 
| 


thus “in trade”—because thev were 
Presbyterians and thus Nonconform- 
ists—because thev were sympathetic 
Irish Home Rule. Thev early 

enemy of testy old Sir 


Charles Tupper Lady Aberdeen 


July 13 to August 15 


Stratford. Ontario 


> 





f 

shocked the naka gentry be- 
Performan nigh matit saturda Juctions alter cause she gave dances for her servants, 
| i ‘ pecial ! @ amid th and made speeches in public—a thing 
leworld charm of Str Ont. 5 ‘ 1 hree sides | no Canadian lady would ever do! 
Wi Elizobethan<s Wy uy i iM iwitseh. Prices In the course of time, however, the 
< $3.00, $4.00. 85 ind a few stage side seats at $ tax Aberdeens won their wav into Cana- 
For information see your Travel Agent or send coupor dian hearts. The launching of the 
National Council of Women was no 


easy task. but 1t was done. Even hard- 


1 Shakespearean Festival og : 
kespearea i er was the founding of the Victorian 


. 1 ; Renee 2 oe , — ephon » 2420 E 
College St. Root 7 2, On Teles e PR. 34 Order of Nurses; the medical protes- 


Please send me information or stratford shake-pearean Festival sion, characteristically, opposed it. 
but finally came round to her way of 
thinking, and a service of public nurs- 
ing tor this “huge, poor, under-peo- 
pled, divided countrv” was set on foot. 
ADDRES- She founded the May Court Club, 
which still flourishes. When the Aber- 
deens’ six years at Rideau Hall were 


complete they had won most of the 


For reservations enclose cheque or money order at par in Tore nto 


3 SELF-BLOCKS are a form of s¢ 





and KKt&: Ps on QKt7 and k 


second of the three possible relat 





country to themselves, and it w 
Ladv Aberdeen, as much as her hus 
band, who had done it. 

There is much of the storv besi 
this, but the Canadian passages alo 
make this a book which we can 
neglect. It is handsomely printed a 
lavishly illustrated. 
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Chess Problem 


interference restricting the n 
tion of the black King, and natura 
were studied intensively long bef 
other forms of interference had mt 
attention. In a two-mover the bk 
always occurs by the moving ot! 
black piece to a square in the Kin 
field. In longer problems the Ki 
may be the moving piece, and 
the blocking piece has moved p 
viously, this earlier move is tern 
an anticipatory self-block. 

The Queen can operate five se 
blocks in a two-mover, the Rook fo 
the Bishop and Knight two each si 
larly in three different ways, and 1 





Pawn three by making at least one w 
capture. 
The use of four self-blocks by the b. 


two Knights is called the horse-block 
theme. J. Paluzie has shown t 


se 


there are only six combinations 
squares in the black King’s field, 
which these four Knight  self-bloch 
may occur. The Knights may co 
from a number of points, making a Lr 
total of seventeen possible settings 


Pp 
Problem No. 18, by G. Guide! 
Black—Nine Pieces. 7 
Ar 
Schv 
White—Seven Pieces. 
White to plav and mate in tw 
Of the seventeen relationships 1 
tioned above, H. Weenink has 
ceeded with the extremely diffic 
one in the following: : 
Phe 


White: K on KB2; Q on k 
Rs on QR6 and QKt6; Kts on Q- 


LL, 


Black: K on Q2; R on QI: Bs 
QkKt4 and Q3; Kts on QB2 and oo 
Ps on QKt5, QB3, K4 and k — 
Mate in two. Key-move 1I.RxP 

In No. 18 above, Guidelli Bi 


these four corner self-blocks fro: 


t 












ships, along with a half-pin. \lfr 
Solution of Problem No. 17 post 
1.Q-R4, threatening 2.QxP n oe 
If QRxP; 2.B-R7 mate. If KR»*P of t 
2.Q-K!I mate. If PxP; 2.Q-Q4 ma ind 
If R-B5; 2.QxR mate. If K»P ; 
2.QxKR mate. Three good chan-e- Ye 
mates _ here. i: 
“CENTALR” ics 
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{[t lighter than alo 
\ItSdrior than lager 





*The ee beer in the 
world endorsed by 
brewmasters from 
seven other breweries 


... look at the BACKS 
of the labels! 
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LABATT’S 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


direct from 


LONDON 


\lfred Wilsons 
ostal service for 


offer a world wide 
books and maga- 
ines. Write now for full details of 
ur service, a free copy of Books 
of the Month, the Periodicals List, 
ind or Technical Journals List to 


ALFRED WILSON LTD. 
7, SHIP TAVERN PASSAGE, 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 
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Vacations. Huh ? 
CANADIAN 


if THE 
season is 


course of the 


summer fishing 
upon us and, in the 
next three or four 
months, countless wives will take to 
drink, countless children will become 
prospective patients for psychiatric 
treatment and countless city lawns 
will grow as wildly as the jungles ot 
the Amazon. The twin causes of this 
domestic disruption are fishing trips 
and summer vacations. 

Although the tourist officials and 
tackle-manufacturers will bear us no 
love for this, we find it difficult to 
list fishing (at least, the type in which 
our personal friends indulge) as sport. 
On the other hand, our personal ob- 
servations of the past 20 vears have 
led us to believe that fishing is an 
extremely hazardous pastime, to be 
ranked with Niagara Falls 
in a barrel or riding a motorcycle on 
a vertical wall. 

The man who goes away on a fish- 
ing trip is courting disaster just as 
surely as if he tried hanging by his 
toes from a window-ledge on ‘the 58th 
storey of the Empire State Building. 

Whenever one of our 
beats himself on the chest and an- 
nounces that he is off to pursue the 
finny denizens of the deeps, we check 
to be sure that his Blue Cross hos- 
pitalization policy hasn't lapsed. What 
a tragic metamorphosis this man can 
undergo in a few days. He goes away 
clear-eved. jaunty and full of joie de 
vivre. He comes back bleary-eyed. 
shattered in body and spirit and full 
of remorse. He is inclined to be suici- 
dal for two or three days, but tender, 
loving care will nurse him out of it. 
Then, just like a dypsomaniac, he will 
do it all over again a few weeks later. 

For the last three years, your cor- 
respondent, with a sorrowing heart. 
has watched the departure of the 
Toronto Men’s Club’s) annual 
fishing party. It is fortunate for 
journalism in Canada’s second largest 
city that this junket is confined to a 
week-end. Their wives and 

smile b-avely as they bid 

hardy adventurers 
wives and 


shooting 


colleagues 


Press 


single 

children 
adieu to 

Then the 

ditioned by 
by their radios to 
alty lists. 

There is something pitiful 
gay badinage which is exchanged by 
these pioneers as they gather at the 
point, An assistant city 


these 
children, con- 
huddle 
await the first casu- 


past experience, 


about the 


assembling 


editor chews on a cigar and boasts 
about the time he carried a_fully- 
loaded canoe across a 14-mile por- 
tage. The truth ot the matter is that 


he couldn't carry a fully-loaded cup 
of coffee the length of the newsroom 
without spilling half the contents. 
The fish-and-game columnist learn- 
edly trout 
flies (which was presented to him by 
a tackle-manufacturer in return tor 
three columns of tree publicity). This 
particular columnist has been threat- 
refrigerator with fish 


discusses his collection of 


ening to fill our 


"Nothing has happened 


to us, therefore, nothing 


can happen to us" 


In the last lO or 12 Jomapnbnukane relative 
solvencies. Bad de losses have been unusually 
has resulted in a dangerous reaction. An alarming 


complaceney ts building up in the minds 


i many e 


rer 


Secondary credit costs 


are frequently more 


damaging than 
bad debts 


A NEW BOOK, just off the press, demonstrates 
how Amertean Crepir INsuRANCE can serve a busi- 
ness even though it never has bad debt losses. It 
gral part 


Credit 


tells why Credit Insurance is an inte 
of sound business management—how 
a stabilizing means for estal 


how Credit In 


Insurance Is 


lishing sound credit policy 


} 


! 
surance helps avord sece 


Many 


AMERICAN CREDIT 


mndarv credit cost= 


banks are recommending 
INSURANCE before 
approving Commer loans. There 
Is no charge to inelude banks as a 
named assured 
Wed like to mail vou a cops 

of this book 
lee im vour city or. write 
American Credit) [ni 
Company of New 
onto. Montreal. Sherbrooke o1 
Vancouver Ask tor be 
ollered in Saturday N 





Credit Insurance is a Credit Tool... it is 
NEVER a substitute for a Credit Department 


Protect your CAPITAL... 
Insure your RECEIVABLES 


CANADIAN DIVISION 


merican Credit Insurance 
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MOR esters 
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OFFICES IN TORONTO, MONTREAL, SHERBROOKE AND VANCOUVER 










































































Will vou pl ASE oe. 


“Will you please tell me what to buy” or... “TI have some 
money to invest and am wondering if I should buy bonds or 
shares... at the present time | hold... will you please advise 
me...” So many letters come in to us starting out just this 
way. Often we are asked what type of security we would 
recommend for a particular purpose. Some ask for information 
about an industry... or a company ... while others say 


Here is my list of securities. Will vou please review them and 


tell me what you recommend? ... 


Nlost of these letters are from people who do business with 


us regularly. but many are from people who do not. 


Helping people with their investments and providing in- 
formation on which they may base their decisions is part of our 


business. What's the fee? ... there is no fee. and no obligation. 


You see. over the years we have found that if we are helpful 
to investors. they will think of us as the people they want to 
do business with. You will be welcome in any of our offices 
either personally or by mail... whether you now are a client 


or not. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


rORONTO 








RUSSELL F. HUNT 


GORDON W. BROAD 


Flizabeth Arden is pleased to announce the appointment of Mr. Gordon W. 
Broad, as General Manager of Elizabeth Arden of Canada Limited. Mr. Broad 
has been closely associated for the past 20 years with the merchandising of toilet 


ods and preparations, and is well-known across Canada in this and allied fields.* 


Miss Arden is also pleased to announce the appointment of Mr. Russell F. Hunt 
is General Sales Manager of Elizabeth Arden of Canada Limited. Mr. Hunt has 
wide sales experience and has been associated with the drug business for the 


past 16 vears 





ever since he joined the paper but, up 
until now, we've received nothing 
better than half-a-dozen tins of 
sardines. 

Two days later, they return and 
report for work, hollow-eyed, un- 
shaven, sleepless and surly. In some 
respects, they resemble Napoleon’s 
troops on the retreat trom Moscow. 
The office boys scurry in fright and 
the paper is produced under emer- 
gency conditions. This is certain to 
be the day on which the Woodbine 
race results will turn up on the edi- 
torial pages and someone in the com- 
posing room will transpose the cap- 
tions on the pictures of Sir Winston 
Churchill and Native Dancer. It is 
also the day on which the water- 
cooler will be emptied three times 
during the first two hours of the shift. 

Your agent has kept his little note- 
book in which he recorded the results 
of last year’s expedition of the Toronto 
Men’s Press Club. There were several 
cases of delayed action but, one vear 
later, this is the run-down on -the 
Safari: 

One broken ankle. 

Iwo men lost in the bush over- 


‘One boat sunk. 

SiX prostrating cases of second- 
degree sunburn. 

Three members relieved of at least 
two Weeks’ pay as result of a friendly 
poker game. 

Three beautiful friendships irrepar- 
ably damaged as result of a friendly 
poker game. 

Iwo members sued for divorce. 

Six resignations from the Toronto 
Men's Press Club. 

Twelve members of the Toronto 
Men’s Press Club posted for non- 
payment of dues. 

Tota CatcuH: Eight pike: twelve 
bull-heads: 58 back-lashes: one rub- 
ber boot: two sunken stumps, one 
water-logged copy of Chums’ Annual 
and eight cases of sniffles, as a result 


of an unscheduled immersion. 


Then. there are those dear old 
summer vacations at Sunburn Point. 
(Sunburn Point is just across the bay 
from Camp Poison-lvy.) For years, 
The Female of The Species has been 
telling The Mere Male that she simply 
must have a cottage at Sunburn Point 
so that she and the children can get 
away from the heat of the city. Be- 
sides, she explains, it will be an ex- 
cellent place for The Mere Male to 
relax on the week-ends. He will be 
ible to drive out after the office closes 
on Friday afternoons and he will 
have wonderful, carefree hours until 
he leaves for the office again, early 
Monday morning. : 

At least once in his life. The Mere 
Male falls tor this arrant sucker-bait. 
He pulls out his frayed cheque-book 
and rents a cottage for two months. 
The cottage is situated at Sunburn 
Point and is advertised as having 
“All Modern Conveniences.” (Ha!) 

So, he loads the family into the car 

the Little Monsters in the back- 
seat with the family dog, the love- 
birds and the potted palms which are 
treasured by The Female of The 
Species. Junior pins the family dog, 
two out of three falls, but then the 
family dog begins to get the upper 
hand. The Female of The Species, 











who insists upon reading the ro 
map and acting as navigator, ad 
45 miles to the trip. The lovebi: 
begin to suffer from mal de car. 

this juncture, The Mere Male dons 
oxygen mask, floods the car w 
chloroform and drives on in comfo 
able silence. 

Ah—but the pleasures of that ¢ 
tage at¢Sunburn Point! The cotta 
it appears, previously had been 
cupied by Jeeter Lester's family fro 
Tobacco Road. The “modern cx 
veniences” consist of a quaint tv 
holer privy and the water must 
carried from the lake in pails. 1 
lighting is provided by a small mu 
cipal power company, whose m: 
generator fails in every thunderstor 

The Female of The Species ha: 
good cry out behind the privy a 
then comes into the house to 
nounce: “Just wait until next wec 
end—you won't recognize the plac 

Comes the next week-end: 

The Mere Male leaves the off 
just in time to encounter the o 
bound Friday evening traffic. | 
drives, bumper to bumper, the ent 
132 miles to Sunburn Point. 17 
trip requires more than five hot 
under these circumstances. He ¢ 
lapses from nervous exhaustion wh, 
The Female of The Species rushes 
greet him. He finds it necessary 
consume at least 12 ounces of O 
Dr. Oswald’s Family Remedy bet 
his nerves settle sufficiently to perr 
him to go to bed. 

It is then that The Mosquito goes 
into action. The Mosquito is no ¢ 
dinary mosquito. The Mosquito ts 
one which flourishes on DDT 
other insecticides. When less har 
members of the breed drop like flies 
Ihe Mosquito sniffs the deady fumes 
happily and flexes his muscles. A 
day long, he sits on a rafter, sharpe 
ing his fangs. The Mosquito is a 
foe who wages a war of nerves 
rather than,a war of attrition. 


The Mosquito waits until the ro 
is in darkness and The Mere Male 
groping for the wind-tails of slumb 
Then, The Mosquito swoops to 
attack. 


Armed with a rolled newspa; 
The Mere Male spends the next 1 
hours defending himself against fie 
ish assaults of this invisible 
Eventually, bathed in perspiration 
exhaustion, The Mere Male gives 
the unequal struggle and lies pant 2 
in bed, awaiting the early dawn. 

The next morning - 48 hours 
ahead of schedule—The Mere M 
who appears to have been squee 
through the eve of a darning-nec 
announces unexpectedly that he n 
hurry back to the city to attend © 
meeting of the Daisy Drop-Link F« 
Company. 

He never returns to Sunburn P< 

By the end of the summer, h 
living in an air-conditioned |! 
room. He has bought himself a 
lamp and he bathes under its 
for an hour each night. He app. > 
to be healthy. He is tanned n 
more than his wife and children 
has a very nice one-holer with 
ning-water. 

Don't tell us about fishing 
summer vacations. 

Jim COout ‘ 


Saturday \'- 
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esponsibilities of 


Central Banks 


OG 


By C. M. SHORT 


5 PROBABLY No. Institutions have 


been the victims of so much mis- 
nderstanding as central banks, but 
e confusion is excusable. The litera- 


ture On central banking is limited, and 
( is largely of a technical character. 


While not deliberately keeping their 
inctions and operations under cloaks 
secrecy, these institutions are not 
verfond of widespread publicity — 
ecause of the special and preferred 
ace they have in banking, for one 
ason. In practically all countries the 
ssential features of these institutions 


exclude them from direct contact with 


e public. Yet their functions and 
perations clearly deserve more atten- 
mn than has been given to them, so 
lat the public would be better able to 
sess their real value, give due credit 
’r their good work and censure them 
their mistakes. They are man- 
ade institutions of no miraculous 
wers. They are headed by human 
cings who, while highly experienced, 
ould never be regarded as infallible. 
Moreover, as Ray B. Westerfield, 
hd.D., Sc.D. in Money, Credit and 
inking pointed out: “Central banks, 
e other human institutions, are crea- 
res of their time, and their policies 
low, with varying lag, the prevailing 
losophy of the people. The con- 
ptions of a central bank in_ its 
ations to the government, to the 
ver banks and financial institutions 
home and abroad, to the mone- 
y system, and to the functioning of 
¢ economy, has developed slowly 
rough several centuries, with not a 
w starts, stops, and reversals, reflect- 
x the important changes in political 
d economic affairs under way.” 
This broad statement requires some 
iplification. In the first place, cen- 
il banking was born and has matured 
periods of crisis. Two of the earliest 
these institutions, the Bank of Ven- 
‘(founded in 1171) and the Bank of 
igland (established in 1694) were 
iginally set up to assist governments 
lich were in financial difficulties. 





Ihe Bank of France, established by 
Napoleon in 1800 to aid his despotic 
designs by granting him interest-free 
loans, was another example of crisis 
banking. Coming closer to home, 
more than a century later the Bank of 
Canada was created to help overcome 
the devastating effects of the Great 
Depression. 

Before going further with this sub- 
ject of central banking and its origin, 
perhaps we should understand that 
from the beginning, and up to the 
present time, this form of banking has 
been dominated by political condi- 
tions. And there have been occasions 
when central banks have been the in- 
struments of bad political conditions. 
For example, the Bank of France, 
completely subservient to government 
policy, concealed its losses resulting 
from the sterling devaluation of Sep- 
tember 1931. During the German 
occupation of France, the Bank of 
France had to bear the occupation 
costs of its conquerors in the 1940's. 


Many of the responsibilities thrust 
upon central banks by governments 
for political reasons have been accept- 
ed by these institutions with consider- 
able reluctance; for one reason, be- 
cause most public authorities were 
regarded as poor financiers, and for 
another, because the social welfare 
plans of governments were recognized 
as inflationary. Experience has proved 
the validity of these beliefs. 

It has been found that even the 
most efficient central bank cannot 
balance a bankrupt government’s bud- 
get or right an adverse trade balance 
with other countries. And perhaps 
more to the point, no banking system 
can do much to raise, or even lower, 
the standard of living. It must leave 
the ploughing of soil, the planting and 
reaping of crops and the production 
of other raw materials and their pro- 
cessing, to individuals and corpora- 
tions. Unfortunately, these facts have 
been lost sight of at times, when polli- 








tical opportunists have intentionally 
w otherwise led the public 
that a central bank meant a wide oper 
purse from Which everyone ) 
draw freely 

However, central banks have had to 


sponsibilitie 


carry out certain re j 


do influence economic life Ih t 
as depositori¢ for their governm 
ind for the commercial Nank \ 
such they control a good part ot 
liquid financial resources of t 
countrie Commercial bank 

carried with central institutions deter 
mine the volume of credit that t 
commercial banks can extend to 
public. If they increase their crediting 
their reserves are reduced and 

may then curtail their lending, or 
build their reserves by borrowing fr 

or rediscounting with the = centra 
banks or, as a last resort, selling some 


of the securities they hold. 


In recent times, what are Known as 
open-market operations have become 
a favorite credit device of central 
banks. Briefly, these operations con- 
sist of buying and selling government 
bonds, which in effect raise or de- 
crease the commercial banks’ reserves, 
and at the same time determine bond 
prices and interest yields. These opera- 
tions have almost supplanted the tradi- 
tional central bank credit control 
policy of raising or lowering its own 
interest rates for borrowing and redis- 
counting by commercial banks. 


Such operations also influence in 
some degree the incomes of thrifty 
individuals, corporations and institu- 
tions which have put their reserves 
into government bonds. But even this 
powerful credit control technique has 
its limitations, for not even the largest 
central bank has unlimited resources. 
Even if it were to use all of its assets 
in buying up government bonds, it 
must be careful not to affect the credit 
of the government under which it 


exists. 


¥ ANOTHER modern function of 
central banks during the recent 
condition of disturbed world trade 
has been the control of foreign ex- 
change. This, perhaps, is one of the 
most difficult responsibilities thrust 
upon these institutions, for they are 
then confronted with political condi- 
tions outside their own borders, as 
well as trade and financial changes 
over which they have no direct con- 
trol. 

In addition, central banks serve as 
fiscal agents of their governments 
They are depositories of most, if not 
all, of their government funds. They 
serve also as convenient means to 
market government bonds and act as 
government paying agents. They act, 
too, as paymasters for the public, as 
they have the note issue privilege, that 
is, the supply and distribution of cur- 
rency that people require. 

There is a widespread beliet that 
this country’s central institution, the 
Bank of Canada, was founded entirely 
on the recommendation of the Mac- 
Millan Commission, which made an 
extensive investigation of the Cana- 
dian banking system about 20 years 
ago. Actually, as the Prime Minister 
of the day (Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett) 
later admitted, he had previously de 
cided that Canada should have a cen 

































































































GRAHAM TOW ERS: Governor of 


the Bank of Canada. 


tral bank. He was influenced this 
decision by an exhaustive report on 
financial conditions, preparec 
late Dr. W. C. Clark soon after Mr 
Bennett brought that brillia 
mist to Ottawa from Queen’s Unive 
sity. This report, marked Confident 











and Secret. had a very limited distr! 
tion. (The writer's copy was number- 
ed 51). With the passage of time 
seems permissible to quote from It. as 
follows: 

“Blessed with a banking system 


which has proved highly satistacto 





over a long period, Canadian 
been content to accept the! 
and banking arrangements without 
much question and their unimpaired 
confidence in the soundness of thetr 
banks and their monetary svstem dur- 
ing the last vear is in striking contrast 
with the panicky loss of confidence ot 
their Southern neighbors in the 

financial structure 


- } tir 
of credit control, our 








as highly organized in Cana 


most other advanced countries. In 
particular, we have no central 
no banker's bank holding the cash re 
ind) chargec 


c 


serves of the nation 
formally or informally. with respons.- 
bility for the control of credit 


“Now there can be no qguestio 


the existence of a central bank wo 
greatly facilitate the task of acMeving 
the objectives we have set up as 
goal of monetary policy. Such a Dank 
would be the responsible org 
charged with the performanee of su. 
functions. It would be admunisteres 
by competent men, 1 red in ¢ 
banking field but now charged w 
public responsib ¢ ¢ 
nanee of sound ered MILICTES 
would be in close contact w 
banks at all times, would hold the 
cash reserves and bv means o 
orthodexn methods of discount 
manipulat On and Open-Mar&rrkel Opec 
tions would be able to influence 
volume of credit in use 

‘The Finance Act o Yi4 c 
enacted in 192 3) provided for a mett 
od of performing in Canada perhaps 


the most important service Of a ce 


Ntine ’ 


tral bank, that of ediscounting < 
turning into cash) certamn paper o 


securities held by member banks 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 3 
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Dominion and Provincial 
Government Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 


Public Utility 


and 


Industrial Financing 


Orders accepted for execution on all stock exchanges 


DoMINION SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 


1901 


o 
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BETWEEN US 
WE ARE 
BUILDING A 
GREAT FUTURE 


The BANK of 
NOVA SCOTLTA 


Coronation 


| CANADIAN WHISKY 


Good hosts serve 


Coronation... 


A product of 
Canada’s Oldest Distillery 


Gooderham & Worts Limited 


Under 7 Sovereigns Since 1832 


a light friendly whisky 
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Great Lakes Paper 
% 4S I AM. giving considera- 
2, mion to the Great 


Lakes Paper common, at around 15, 


SOME 


purchase of 


it will be appreciated if you will ex- 
press your opinion on the merits of 
this stock for speculative, or long- 
feryn wvestinient possibilitic = Tu * 
Toronto 

GREAT LAKES PAPER has been one 
of the weaker members of the 
paper group for over a_ Vear. 
Since the high of 23!2 was recorded 
in 1951. after the three for one split, 


the stock dropped to 1512 last Oc- 
and since then has moved in a 
narrow range between 17!2 and the 
This low ts still well 
low of 9!2 for the 
old stock or 3 3/16 for the new. 

The annual have 


that the earning power of the com- 


tovder, 


recent low of 15. 
above the 1949 


reports shown 





has been greatly influenced by 
ve market tor woodpulp. Both prices 
this product have 


ind for 





en in the past vear and a half. In 

932 this reduced net profits by 
43.9 Inventory in this period in- 
creased from $7.563.671 to $8,577 
972. a level which almost covered the 
Working capital of $8.716.919. This. 
plus the funded debt of $4.524.000, 


the 69.163 shares of $2.50 Class “A” 
and the 100.000 


S|] > bss 


shares of 
“B” preferred, does not 
to a too attractive total. 

pattern of this 
extension of the 
from the high could 
take the price back to the 10-12 level. 


Purchase cannot be recommended at 





n VSIS OF the chart 
stock shows that an 


decline 





this point 
Bell Telephone 


¢3 YOUR OPINION of Bell Te 
Company of Canada as an in- 


vestmient or income at the present 
price Of 39 would be appreciated. Is 


that the 


company Can Keep up the present dlyv- 


¢ reasonavdle aSSUraANCE 


5 


idend rate of $2.00 indefinitely? 
D.M., Ottawa. 
LIKE OTHER public utilities, the 


telephone comes under the heading 
of “musts” in our way of living. Its 
market expands in direct relationship 
with the growth of the population, 
and is about as stable as anything in 
the economy. As a measure of this, 
total have grown from $208 
million in 1932 to $686 million in 
1952. Dividends have been paid con- 
tinuously since 1881 and the present 
rate has been maintained since 1937. 

The stock tends to move slowly in 
a narrow range. This vear’s move- 
ments have been between 37!6 and 
3934 Since 1948 it has swung be- 
and 44. For investment 
purposes, it should be bought in the 
lower half of this range or ona dollar 
averaging plan. Dollar averaging is 
the method whereby the same amount 
of money is used to make monthly 
or quarterly purchases. Because less 
stock is bought when the price is up 


assets 


> At 
tween 34 


than when it is down, the aver; 
price of the shares held is usu 
under the market. 

The present yield of Bell is n 
close to 5%. This places the stock 


a competitive position to high g 
bonds. For example, Bell 412 se: 
“J” bonds at 101 give a yield just .5 
less. As bond interest comes bet 
dividends, the bonds would appea 
be the better purchase for maxim 
safety of return until the stock s 
again around 34. 


4 


close to 6% 


Sherritt Gordon 
SOME share \ 


¥ I AM 
, Sherritt Mines. Woudd 


you please advise me of the prospects 
of this company—J.H.W., Edmont 
THE PROSPECTS of. this 
appear very good. All phases of the 
construction program are reported to 
be on schedule. Development of the 
ore bodies is well under way and the 
plant at Fort Saskatchewan should 
be in operation early next vear. The 
metallurgical process, which uses am- 
monia to extract the metals from the 
ore, has been well proved in pilot plant 
operations, and a 40-year supply of 
natural gas for its operation has been 


holding 
Gordon 


compan) 


contracted for. 

How profitable the operation \ 
of course, a matter of conyec- 
ture at this time. as 
be determined by actual experience in 
commercial operation. Consider 
the fact that all the expected out 
of nickel has been contracted for by 
the U.S. Government and four steel 
companies and the U.S. Government 
will take 50 of the copper d 
60° of thé cobalt produced: the com 
bination of mine, management and 
process will be successful. 

With the stock holding above the 
1952-53 lows of 4 and 4.25, 
pears to be more in a buying range 
than a selling one. Holding \ 


position is suggested. 


be is. 


costs can or 


it ap- 


Normetal Mining 


® WOULD You regard Norm 
Mining Corp. an attractive 
hold at the pre 
W.J.M., St. Ma 


vestment for a 
market of 2.80?- 
Ont. 

NORMETAL does not appear too 
tractive at this price. The report 
the first quarter shows earnings 0! 
$495,600, 13 cents per share, agains 
the $740,000. or 1934 cents 
share, for the first quarter of 1% 
With zinc prices remaining aro 
11 cents, and copper futures show 2g 
that a decline in price is very poss! 
from the quotations of 28.6 cents '! 
July delivery and 26 cents for Dec 
ber delivery, it seems likely that !\'s 
level of earnings is the best that 1 
be expected for the year. 

Assuming that the dividend 
be maintained at the rate of 8 ¢ 
per quarter, the indicated yield 
8.5% which brings the stock into 4 
buying range. However, with selling 
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essure still being exerted upon base 


etal issues, the market picture at 
esent suggests that buving be de- 
red until the lower support level ot 


10-2 .25 is reached. 


liome Oil 


| I HAVE some Home Oil shares 

? , , , a 
CG that 1 bought at 127s. What is 
ir opinion of this stock?—A.M.L.., 


koberts Creek, BC. 
Home Oil. at the present price of 
5 is selling at the estimated vaiue 
its Oil reserves and working capital 
Omission of the dividend 
d the weakness displayed bv all 
irkets recently have contributed to 
s decline from the high of 177s. 
The new management, which in- 
cludes members of the Federated Pe- 
board (Federated holds 
out 25 ot Home stock). intends 
to proceed with an aggressive explor- 
on program and to expand activity 
vith the trom 


| share. 


yeumMs 


funds diverted divi- 
nds. 

With production revenue due to ex- 
id considerably with the completion 


the Trans Mountain pipeline and 


t 


e possibility of drilling 


reserves considerably this vear the 


inereasing 


stock appears to be at a buving level. 


Retention of vour shares is advised. 
Kast Rim Nickel 


# [I HAVE some shares of East Rim 

- Nickel Mines. | would appreciate 
(ir opinion of the prospects of this 

J.McK., Cornwall, Ont 


AT LAST REPORT, East Rim has out- 
ed 1,393,040 tons of ore with an 


mpany. 


verage grade of .4 


copper and 
33° nickel. At present prices this 
S a gross value, before mining and 
While the 
company has purchased a 1,000-ton- 
per-day mill. which is expected to be 
operation around September, and 
Sa contract with the U.S. Defence 
Procurement Agency for 
6.000 tons of nickel ore, which will 
milled by Falconbridge at a rate 
of 3,500 tons a dav. it is a question 
hether this production will be profit- 
le Although comparison with a 
\jOr Operation such as Falconbridge 
may be somewhat unfair, we note that 
Operating expenses of Falcon- 
dge in the production of 1.118.854 
were $17,566,410 or 
proximately $17 per ton in 1952. 
Thus it appears that this is a mar- 
lal proposition, and full commer- 
Cal Operation depends upon the de- 
lopment of higher grade ore re- 
ves in volume. The market price 
the stock, now 1.17, is dependent 
on the success of the marketing 
ort of the underwriters who have 
tions on 100,000 shares at 1.15 and 
0.000 shares at 1.25. 


Ihiy 17 
ing, OF Si 


50 per ton 


\laterial 


Is Of ore 


(onsolidated Smelters 


x I HAVE heen following the price 
of Consolidated Mining and 
elting for quite some time. Now 
iit has dropped to 25 I am won 
ring whether it is a good invest- 
nt buy. Would you 
G.V., Toronto. 


advise? 


The dividend announcement, made 
cently, showed the dividend had 
Seen reduced to 60 cents for the halt 
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vear from the 75 cents paid in Jan 
uary and the 90 cents paid last July. 
If this rate is to prevail the indicated 
Vield is now 4.6%. This ts compat 
able to bond vields. 

Last March we made 
this stock when it was trading at 
At that time we estimated a test of 
22 was possible. The reduction of 
the dividend makes this seem more 
possible than ever and a test of a lower 


a study of 
IQs, 


7 


objective of 18 is now estimated. 
Base metal prices show little sign 
of strengthening and copper. is due 
for a markdown. 
The stock still appears to be more 
of a short sale than a buy. 


Wabasso Cotton 


wm soME YEARS AGO / hought a few 
a shares of Wabasso Cotton at a 
price approximating current quota- 
tions. 1 would value any information 
as 10 this stock, as well as an expres- 
sion of your opinion as to the con- 
tinued payment of dividends and 
appreciation in 


probable iOng rane 


value—L.J.F., Westmount, Que. 

The balance sheet for the year end- 
ing Mav 2. 1953 reflects the recession 
the textile business as a whole has been 
enduring. Net earnings of $358,748 
just covered the dividend requirements 
Working capital of 
a slight decrease 


of $349,515. 
§$2.825,639 showed 
from the previous year and did not 
quite cover inventory ol $2.984.036. 
Inventory in excess of working capital 
is not considered a too healthy indica- 
tion of business. 

As surplus textile production is a 
worldwide condition, which apparently 
will be chronic for some time to come, 
We Cannot see. at this time, any great 
improvement in textile earnings. It this 
is correct. seme doubts must be enter- 
tained as to the stability of the pres- 
ent dividend rate. Should earnings re- 
cede further the dividend could revert 
to the SO cent per share rate that pre- 
vailed from 1942 to 1948. 

Thus the stock appears fully priced 
and not too attractive for a long term 
holding despite the present vield of 


76 
Cis 


In Brief 


fs CAN YO LIVE mie any informa- 
tion on Shawkey Gold Mines? 
Is there any possibility of the mine 
re-opening?—G.A.R., Mount Royal, 
Que. 

At the annual 
cently, the president stated the direc- 
tors could not see any hope of re- 
opening the mine under present con- 


meeting, held re- 


ditions. 


recently purchased some 
Bibis Yukon. I would 
appreciate your opinion as to whether 


I HAVE 


shares of 


I should purchase more or sell at the 


present price.—J.C., Windsor. 


Sell it. 
| WOULD appreciate your opimon 


Goldale Mine. Is the com- 
ESE: 


on the 
pany active in exploration? 
Peterborough, Ont. 

The company plans to resume pros- 
pecting in an attempt to discover a 
new mine this year. No progress was 
reported for last year. At the present 
price of 41 cents the stock does not 
appear to be an attractive buy. 












































































ransportation 
world and important telegraph, hotel 


and petroleum interests, Canadian Paciti 


Company 
Canadian economy. 


Development of the Company's extensive 
undertakings has paralleled the 


development of Canada as a whole. 
We offer, as principals: 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


4°, Convertible Collateral 
Trust Bonds 


Due December Ist, 
Denomination: $1,000 
Price, 100 and interest 


Bonds provide inves- 
tors with the security of principal and income 
of a creditor together with a seven vear option 
to acquire the Company's ordinary shares at a 
rate equivalent 
times earnings in 1952. 


Convertible 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Vancouver 


Edmonton 


London, Eng. New York 





Whenever Insurance 


is mentioned 





the EMPLOYERS’ ;; thought of 


for service and dependability 


EMPLOYERS’ 
*\ASSURANCE 


Fire, Casualty 
and Automobile Insurance 


CHARLES CURTIS 
Manager for Canada 


Ration Li™ 













—— Automatic 
Steam Boiler Units 


_ <= ocess $ ecm 
= 
aici ie Se a ae 
Qc Roa 
9 es enc Suiletin 
~" ~<4___—..__ Wayne Forge & Machine 


Compeny Limited 


SSeS — IS Ageiage St W_ Torents 






For Quotations 


Heardé.tleming 


EMpice 6-464 






BRITISH COLUMBIA POWER 
ee LIMITED 


APTOTICE = 
s% ae 
ac asimess on cS une 








Ttnesye 
DRY GIN 





eo 
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VWACKERSY: 





Travel broadens the mind. 


Whos Who in Business 


PCOOOKMHORES 


Sr 


a) ( 
mn : B ; 
Dd WwW 5 


vith travel and the passing of the 
years. He served the Imperial Bank 
1 Vancouver. Nelson. Edmonton and 


Winnipeg. He was General Manager 

2 Winnipeg when he was transferred 

to the post of General Supervisor in 
I 4 

It is cy t ivel across the 

F eS Net i 

C g C 206 Yrancnes 

d meeting as manv of the 3.000 

mplovees S ossible. every two 

He spends his vacation on the 

move. driving his green Mercury car 

g ces across Eastern Can- 


Ising for fishing trips and 

8S nandicap) 
i working 
lanufacturer 
the 


who 271s 


occa 





ists on 


He makes deci- 


e Scots-born banker felt the 

Ca f home. He went back, took a 
commission in the army and rose to 
Mf Ss rank, returning to Canada in 
} th a wife who had taken little 
persuading that Canada was the 
countr ering a young couple the 
Drightest future. Thev have three 
daughte — Monica. married to an 
accountant: Joan, secretary in an ad- 


vertising agencv: and Anne, 


sroity 


studving 





also won him the 
Military Cross, but he doesn't talk 


JOHN WILCocK 








BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
LIMITED 


CUMULATIVE REDEEMABLE 
PREFERRED SHARES 


NOTICE is nereby given that t 
Board of Directors has declared t 
Ning dividends for the st 


mnths ending 30th June, 1953 
4% Cumulative Redeemable 
Preferred shares 


No. 25, $ 4 4 e 
2nd Ju iow 
Java a ate 
esp s a 
ar at ese n div 
ond 25 at v *h 
eR f 4 a in 3 


4°,°, Cumulative Redeemable 
Preferred Shares 





k of n Canada 
5°, Cumulative Redeemable 
Preferred Shares 





$ e on 2 
July, 195 Tne i l 
24 e n af te in re 
Cc res SC anv sna 
3rrant r livider 
1 1 No. 3 nch of T 
Bank n Canada 


BY ORDER OF THE BOARD 
J A. BRICE 


Secretary 


THE CONSOLIDATED MINING 
AND SMELTING COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 


Dividend No. 96 
IS HEREBY GIVEN that a D 





NOTICE 
; f F 40« per s 
f Twenty 





Montreal, P.Q 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


-Dividend No. 266 
NOTICE is hereby 
OF THIRTY CENTS 









































We make en- 
velopes ‘or 
every need — 
write and 
us your  ‘e- 
quirements 
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HAMILTON — ONTARIO 


Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
and Vancouver 


Saturday \igh! 
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ame to just under $25,000 a vear. relish the thought of entering the 
To a first-time visitor to The Mart, labvrinth of corridors without a na 
would seem that the information tive guide 
jesk, located near the main entrance The aforementioned hypothetical 
e building. Is even more crowded person who would be born to live an 
Union Station on the Friday indoor existence in this Colossus ol 
eceding Labor Day This could be Chicago, would tace one drawback at 
expected at ‘ Or the end of his 100th vear of life. He 
pt 0 te ic e would have to look elsewhere for 
idees are actually asking for in- burial Ihe citv-within-a-city, The 
rmation. It seems that the intorma- Merchandise Mart, has never made 
n desk is bv unwritten law the ot- any provisions for undertaking facili- 
1 -\ ) Ae tor on- 1- ties 


MERRILL R. SWARTZ 





“What's good today, Bill?” 
“IMPERIAL... Smooth as 
the silks on that jockey. 
Packaéged just as smartly, too!” 


MP 


7 ff , 7 
Tiga ett eiiins 
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UL bo eS YWi& il VV 


iram alker & ows 


limited 
~~ 


DISTILLERS OF THE FAMOUS WHISKY 
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FINEST 
SCOTCH WHISKY 
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The whisky that made — 


‘Scotch 


a tradition 
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IDENTIFIED FOR OVER A CENTURY 


<tt 
“Wig 


BY THE FAMILIAR SQUARE PACKAGE 
BEARING THIS SIGNATURE 


Seoge CSallantine tIin Limited 


DISTILLERS 


GLASGOW SCOTLAND 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
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2 J i a a FAMOUS OLD ENGLISH FORMULA = 
Rg al John Collins ¢ Company : 
——. BA ; Th OUTED AND FOTILEO tm BOMD OF 
4 tS GooperHaM € Worts LIMITED 
: TORONTO-CANADA 
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I \e Ov Ui f\ | THE GOOD OLD 
PRK |G G IA 
So A\S* Soe" SUMMERTIME 
< . y, | / 
| { | | ...and what goes better 
in the good old summer 


| time than a long, cool 

/ Collins... made just right. 
{ For perfection always use 
Collins London Dry Gin. 


i Canada’s Oldest Distillery 


A PRODUCT OF 
ESTABLISHED 1832 





Insurance 


—_ \ KS 


“ 
~~ 


Fine Arts 


bt FROM AN insurance man’s view- 
@¢ point, fine arts are where he 
finds them; and they turn up sur- 
prisingly often in homes lacking af- 
tluence. 

The country’s rarities — paintings, 
old prints, antique furniture, period 
bric-a-brac and so on—are a long 
way from being sequestered in the 
halls of wealth. It is an exceptional 
Canadian family that does not harbor 
a treasure of some kind qualifying (at 
least in insurance circles) as Fine 
Art. 

It is well understood by those 
whose circumstances have permitted 
them to indulge a serious coll&ctor’s 
fancy, that works of art require ap- 
propriate insurance covering. It is not 
so well known to the non-collector 
what (for insurance purposes) is held 
to constitute “Fine Arts”, and what 
is the protection afforded such items 
by a Fine Arts Floater. 

Ownership of a Krieghoff, Gissing, 
W. J. Phillips or Sherriff Scott paint- 
ing obviously calls for Fine Arts in- 
surance protection. In the case of 
such well-authenticated — collectors’ 
items, Valuation offers little difficulty. 
There is an avid market for Canadian 
art. And because the Fine Arts Floater 
is a valued form ot policy, it is re- 
quired that insurance be written to 
cover 100 of each item’s agreed 
valuation, separately scheduled, at 
the time the contract becomes effec- 
tive. 

But the term “Fine Arts” is held to 
embrace a great assortment of 
household goods, apart from  paint- 
ings. Etchings, tapestries, rugs, stat- 
uary, marbles, bronzes, antique furni- 
ture, manuscripts and books, antique 
silver (as opposed to “ordinary” sil- 
verware), porcelains and glass, inter 
alia, “ot rarity, historical value or ar- 
tistic merit only may be insured as 
Fine Arts.” 

All sorts of curiosities crop up in 
the records of an insurance com- 
pany’s Fine Arts department that de- 
fy any orthodox yardstick for valua- 
tion. For example. a West Coast man 
sets great store by a finely wrought 
fragment of what was once a silver 
drinking vessel, alleged to be part of 
the Chalice of Antioch. What is its 
value? 

An Ontario medical practitioner 
prizes another silver drinking cup, an 
out-sized one all in one piece, from 
medieval times, said to be one of the 
tankards from which Henry VIII did 
some of his renowned quaffing. What 
is its value? 

There is an elderly man on_ the 
prairies whose lifetime has been en- 
thusiastically devoted to what looks 
like a burdensome, snowballing sort 
of hobby: he collects old newspapers 
and magazines of every kind from 
everywWhere—tor their ultimate “back- 
tlash” newsworthiness. The value of 
all his carefully indexed tons of news- 
print is estimated by the owner to be 


$25,000. How about that? 

An insurance company wrote 4 
Fine Arts policy on the old nc 4s- 
papers for $25,000. The chunk of 
Chalice and Henry VIII's was.ail 
mug had the same broad coverage »x- 
tended to them at valuations ser hy 
their owners, agreed to beforeh nd 
by the insurance companies n- 
cerngd! 

The theory behind such accept: ce 
of purely arbitrary valuation of t °a- 
sures by insurance companies is an 
interesting one. Confirmed collec rs 
of anything—from Indian pipes nd 
postage stamps to Old Masters— ire 
considered from the viewpoint of 
moral hazard. In other words, | je\ 
are so much the captives of ¢ eir 
hobbyism that any idea of harm be- 
falling their collections is utterly re- 
pugnant. Single item “collectors 
like the good doctor with his fif- 
teenth century stein— are acknow- 
ledged to be equally good moral risks 

Should fire, the elements or »re- 
dators threaten, it is a hundred to one 
that the Chalice, Henry VIIE quart 
pot—or Great Aunt Josie’s stu fed 
passenger pigeon, insured for $200- 
will be removed to a place of safety 
ahead of other effects, and escape un- 
scathed. 

Theretore insurance companies are 
far from being “sticky” about valua- 
tion of historic or exceptional doo- 
dads lacking clear-cut — established 
value that rate as Fine Arts. The 
underwrite the risk almost solely on 
consideration of the object’s owner- 
ship. 

Fine Arts insurance covers the 
scheduled articles against just about 
every conceivable peril (war risk 1s 
the notable exclusion) and costs sur- 
prisingly little. For articles that are 
neither fragile nor brittle, $4 pre- 
mium per $1,000, over and above the 
location fire contents rate, 1Is_ the 
usual tab for schedules valued up to 
$10,000. Amounts in excess of 
figure command a substantially lowe! 
“fine arts” premium. For cover agains! 
breakage, where fragile items g 
porcelain) are involved, policy cost 
would be about doubled. 


G. L. Pratt 

& 

Duplicate Wills 
Many ultra-cautious people, ven 


setting their affairs in order, ma 
duplicate copy of their will, and 
it. But while it may be true 
where there’s a will there’s a wa’ lw 
settle the estate with compari ive 
speed and ease, experience has proce 
over and over that where there ire 
two wills there’s a wait. 

The Canada Trust Company 
its monthly bulletin, cites a case 0! 
a woman who insisted on signing 
copies of her will as a_precat 
against loss; she kept the ribbon 
and handed the duplicate over to \¢! 
lawyer. Now the woman is dead, «te 
original copy cannot be found, n¢ 
the question arises whether it 
deliberately destroyed (thus revo ‘ng 
its terms) or whether it is still so 10, 
but unfound. 

Meanwhile, the Company hold» ‘he 
estate in trust and the chi. ren 
wrangle over its disposal. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 
But some critics contend that even if 
we had such a central banking institu- 
tion, it would be difficult to control 
credit in Canada for two reasons. In 
le first place we have no money 
irket, such as develops in an ad- 
nced country which has surplus 
pital for international lending. . . In 
he second place, it is said that in Can- 
ada we lack an adequate supply of 
ort-dated, highly liquid, non-fluctu- 
ating securities to which a Central 
Bink must largely confine its opera- 
ions if it is to maintain the requisite 
jegree of liquidity and consequently 
) public confidence.” 

Most of the commercial bankers op- 
posed the establishment of the central 
bink. They believed, and had experi- 
ence to justify their claims, that they 
were capable of meeting all public 
binking requirements without putting 
themselves and the country to the ex- 
pense of another institution. However, 
official views prevailed and Canada got 
a central bank whose performance has 
been pretty much in line with those 
views. It has been a party to the Fed- 
eral Government's financial measures, 
at times inflationary, but in the last 
three years more or less deflationary. 
It has of course made its mistakes, but 
on the other hand it has put restraint 
on some unsound practices, such as 
the excessive crediting for instalment 
buying and inventory accumulations 
in 1950. Generally, its policies and 
operations have been quite conven- 
tional, more in line with those of the 
Bank of England than of any other 
central bank outside Canada, and it 
can take some credit for keeping this 
country’s financial structure in com- 
paratively good condition. 


arse 


s 


It has been more tree with public 
innouncements than its contempo- 
raries. It pubhshes. its financial posi- 
tion weekly and issues an annual re- 
port that is a model of concise and 
valuable economic data. Indeed, it 
has such an efficient research depart- 
ment that it can gauge economic 
trends here and abroad quickly and 
quite accurately. It cooperates with 
the commercial banks, perhaps more 
closely than in its infancy, when at 
limes it seemed that it might be 

suming a rather dictatorial attitude. 
[his cooperation on both sides has 

en best for the country. 

In conclusion, it might be noted 

it the Bank of Canada is a big 

yney maker, as money making goes 
banking. Its profit last vear was $29 
lion, much more proportionately 
in that of the entire commercial 
nking system, which did most of the 
rk for the general public. The cen- 

il bank’s profit, however, is for the 

st part transferred to the Consoli- 

ted Revenue Fund of the Federal 
(;overnment, which of course dis- 
Ses of it as that authority sees fit. 


The Electric Storage Battery Co. of 
iladelphia has devised a_ battery 
hich, it Sajiehas outlasted two cars 
id now is working actively in a third. 
‘cret of this apparent revolution in 
the life expectancy of car batteries is 
tributed te the addition of minute 
quantities. of silver to the ordinary 
‘cad used in making the battery plates. 
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NORMAN J. 
HON. P. H. BOUFFARD, Q.C. 
O. B. THORNTON, O.B. E. 


W. TAYLOR- BAILEY 


DIRECTORS 


C. R. WHITEHEAD, President 


DAWES, Vice-President 


HUGH MACKAY 
W. J. WHITEHEAD 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


1953, and the results from the operations for the 
year ended that date are shown by the accompanying Financial Statements. 


GENTLEMEN: 


The financial position of the Company at 2nd May, 


Profits for the year as shown in the 


Profit and Loss Account amounted to $358,748.31 and 


compare 


with profits last year of $133,690.17. This reflects the continuing difficulty the industry as a whole is ex- 


periencing. 


The Company’s plants are operating efficiently, machinery and equipment are, as far as practical, being 
kept up to date and adequate provision has been made for depreciation and obsolescence. 
The continued effort and faithful service rendered by the Company’s officers, staff and employees is 


greatly appreciated by the Directors. 
Submitted on behalf of the Board 


of Directors, 


THREE RIVERS, QUE., 21st May, 1953. 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 26,625.83 
Government of Canada and Pro- 
vincial Bonds with interest ac- 
crued—less reserve (Approximate 
Market Value $2,096,652.91) 
Accounts and Bills Receivable, 
less reserves 

Inventories as determined and 
certified by the Management— 
Raw Cotton partly manufactured 
and manufactured stock, at cost 
or market value whichever is the 
lower, less reserves Supplies and 
Chemicals at average cost and 
not over replacement value 


2,068,352.91 


1,247, 691.53 


2,984 036.33 


PROPERTY 

Real Estate, Buildings, Plant, Ma- 
chinery, ete. at cost, less 
amounts written off 

Less: Depreciation and Obsoles- 
cence provided 


16,995, 975.53 


12,492, 701.47 


INVESTMENTS 


Wholly Owned Subsidiary Com- 
panies (Estimated Realizable 
Value as of this date $1,004,- 
“24.40) . 


DEFERRED CHARGES 


Unexpired Insurance, Prepaid 


Taxes, ete 


(Signed) Cc. RK. 


WHITEHEAD, 


President. 


BALANCE SHEET 
AS AT 2nd MAY, 1953 


S$ 6,326,706.60 


4,503,374.06 


222, 160.26 


$11,198,202.15 








LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 

Accounts and Bills Payable $ 
Bank Loans—secured 

Operating Expenses and Accrued 
Wages 

Provision for Municipal and other 
taxes 

Debenture Interest Accrued 

314% Debentures due Ist March, 
1954 


524,281.42 
2 083,100.00 


337,463.90 


346,809.52 
9,512.33 


200,000.00 


DEFERRED LIABILITIES 


For Machinery and Equipment 
Purchases 
DEBENTURES 


Authorized S 5,000,000.00 


Issued— 

Series “‘A’’ 314% Serial Deben- 
tures 

Less: Debentures matured and 
maturing Ist March, 1954 


S 2.000, 000.00 


600 00060 





Balance due $200,000.00 annually 

Ist March 1955 to 1961 inclusive 
PROVISION FOR RES EARC H. 
PLANT IMPROVEMENTS AND 
CONTINGENCIES 
PROVEISION FOR 
COST OF REPLACING 
ASSETS 
CAPITAL STOCK 
Authorized— 

525,000 shares of No Par Value 
Issued— 

349,515 shares full paid 
UNDISTRIBUTED INCOME — RE 
INVESTED IN THE BUSINESS 
Balance as at 2nd May 1953 


INCREASED 
FIXED 


Signet on behalf of the Board, 


(Signed) C. R 


MONTREAL, 20th May, 


NORMAN J. 


1953 


WHITEHEAD, Director 
DAWES, Director 


Verified as per our report of this date 


(signed) RIDDELL, STEAD, 


GRAHAM & 


HUTCHISON 


Chartered Accountants, Auditors 


THE WABASSO COTTON COMPANY, LIMITED 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


For the year ended 2nd May, 


Profit for the vear ended 2nd May 
1953 before providing for the 
undernoted items 

Transfer from Inventory Reserve 
Revenue from Investments 


Depreciation on Pioperty and 
Plant $ 
Debenture Interest 

Directors’ Fees 

Legal Fees 

Executive Salaries 

Provision for Government Taxes 


820, 118.26 
61,638.36 





280,000.00 


Balance transferred to Undistrib- 
uted Income 


1953 


S1U,375,177.58 
160,000.00 
65,840.76 





1,601, 018.14 





1, 242,269.83 


$358,748.31 


$ 3,501,067.17 


112,000.83 


1,400,000.00 


1,000,000.00 


G58, 225.91 


2.000 000.00 


2521, 910.24 


$11,193, 202.15 


UNDISTRIBUTED INCOME — 
REINVESTED IN THE BUSINESS 


As at 2nd May, 1953 


Balance at credit 3rd May, 1%” 
Deduct Adjustment affecting 
prior years 


Add: Balance as per Profit and 
Loss Account for the year ended 
2nd May 1953 


Deduct: Dividends paid 


S 2555 1005 
$2,495.84 


2.512, 676.98 


S58, FARSI 


2. 871,425.24 
349,515.00 
$2,521, 910.24 


















































































. exciting cities 
: : . 
ill enjov seeing 
(above), Ottawa, 


rome of the 


ne great seape rts 


John’s, Newfo 





INTON, Alberta's capital 
bustling, thriving, exciting 
visit and the Macdonald 


odauon and hospitality. 






Visits Comoda's 


Colorful Cities 





WEEN 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAY 


Niagara 





1, historic Char- 


THE ONLY RAILWAY 
SERVING ALL TEN PROVINCES 


see Comada 
ond, see it by 


Canadian National 


Ride in comfort on Canadian National’s 


indland, 


Full details 
nadian National oftice. "We'll 


ere and take you there 


name trains. The Continental Limited 


serves Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Minaki, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton, 
Jasper and Vancouver offering a wide 
choice of accommodations, excellent din- 
ing car meals. Between Montreal and 
Halifax fast, dependable service is pro- 
vided by the Ocean Limited, The Scotian 
and the Maritime Express. East or West 
travel Canadian National and be sure of 
enjoying yourself. Lec us help you with 


your travel plans. 









Travel 
FTOOLECOOS™ 








Party Visit 
# FOUR persons here would like to 


visit Europe but do not want to 
travel with a conducted party, al- 
though they would like all reserva- 
tions made in advance, and also have 
some idea of the cost.—A. L. ar 
Vontreal, 

Select a reputable travel agency, 
which will prepare a suggested itiner- 
iry and estimate. covering travel costs, 
hotel accommodations, meals, sight 
seeing by private car and guide or 
organized Motor Coach Excursions. 
The trip can be tailor-made to your 
own specification, all reservations 
made in advance: vou will be met 
upon arrival in each city and-trans- 
ferred to your hotel, in effect, a priv- 
ate party with practically all the ad- 


I 
vantages of group travel. 


Travel Decuments 


& WHAT TRAVEL documents are re- 
guired for European travel? 
H.G 
A Canadian citizen may now visit 
most European countries with a valid 


Toronto. 


passport, and a vaccination certificate 
indicating smallpox vaccination within 
three vears betore the date of re-entry 
into Canada. 

A special consular visa is still re- 
quired tor Spain, Portugal, Greece, 
Turkey. Yugoslavia and countries 
within the Communist orbit. Govern- 
ment regulations change trom time to 
time. and this important matter should 
always be discussed with your travel 
agent at the inception of your ar- 
rangements. 


Steamship Fares 


ee WHAT are the classes of travel 
and steamship fares from = Can- 
to I neland? F. Ses 


The steamers in trom 
Montreal and Quebec to British ports 
carry passengers in First Class at 
minimum rates from $200 to $246, 
and Tourist Class at minimum rates 
from $i40 to $156. The fares quoted 


Saskatoon. 


j 
aad 


service 


are for single passage in each direc- 
tion, as there are no special round 
trip rates by steamer. 


Santa Barbara Fiesta 


G) 1 AM making a holiday visit to 
California this Summer. 1 have 
heard that one of the most pleasant 
festivals is at Santa Barbara. Can you 
tell me when it is held, and something 
ahout it?—J.P., Toronto. 


The annual “Old Spanish Days 
Fiesta” in Santa Barbara will be held 
this year during the week-end of the 
full August moon, August 19 to 22, 
according to the area’s All-Year Club. 

Santa Barbara was the social capi- 
tal of Spanish California, and it was 
here that the Spanish Dons gathered 
to relax from their work of building 
a Spanish Empire. 





The Fiesta begins, officially, \ ed- 
nesday evening, when the bells 0; the 
Santa Barbara Mission toll a m- 
mons to the people. The Santa }ar- 
bara Mission was the “Cathedra! 0; 
all the California missions. Its — ‘tar 
light has burned continuously < ace 
Padre Junipero Serra first conse. rat- 
ed it in 1786. 

For three days, everyone dresses 
in the gay costumes of old Spin 
laces, mantillas, serapes and + m- 
breros. Spanish dancers, actors, 
ers and musicians perform con 
ously in the streets. 











California Tour 


3 CAN WE_ visit) California a 
Yosemite Park in a two week 
period?—D.C.S., London, Ont 
Thos. Cook & Son, have se\ 
attractive all expense = conducte 
tours to California at 
tervals during the summer mont’ 
One very popular tour, embracing th 
Grand Canyon, Los Angeles, ‘: 
Francisco and Yosemite Park is on 
$290. This rate includes first ¢ 
hotel accommodation, but coach-1 
service with reclining seats for d 
and night travel. The cost of a simi 
two-weeks tour with Pullman lowe 
berth for night travel is $470. 


regular 


Travel Guide 


s CAN YOU recommend a good 
vel guide which contains sor 
good, hard facts for the travelle: 
stead of just descriptions of place 
F.E.S., Calgary. 

An excellent travel guide is “New 
Horizons,” published by Pan Amer 
can World Airways. A revised edith 
is now available for $1 a copy. [1 
guide has already sold 130,000 copies 
since it was first published in 1950. | 
contains 13,501 facts about whai t 
see, do, wear and take home 
over 900 places on six continents 


Crusaders’ Castles 


SOME YEARS AGO friends of 
O on a Mediterranean trip \ 
Lebanon and told me it was mos 
teresting. Can you tell me wha 


situation is for a prospective \ 
today?—O. A., Vancouver. 

There is a wide variety of tou 
the Lebanon. These range 
one to five days and include 
saders’ castles, desert Oases, seasid. fs 
sorts and mountain inns. 

Beirut, headquarters for ninety ps 
cent of the visitors, has six first 
hotels which are comfortable, m¢ 
and reasonable; a room with at 
and meals costs between $7 and »! 
a day. However, space is in grea’ de 
mand and confirmed advanced 1 se! 
vations are advisable. Good foo. } 
plentiful, and the Arab dishe ©! 
lamb, fowl, rice and dried fruit» af 
excellent if eaten in reliable plac 
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BETTY PHILLIPS, Canadian star of Vancouver's Theatre Under the Stars. 
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Conversation Pieces: 


PRECEDENT has been established. For the first time, a woman 
A has been appointed a First Secretary by the Department 

of External Affairs. She is Halifax-born Margaret Meagher: 

her post, Canada House. London, f ngland. 


Vancouver's Theatre Under the Stars opens next Monday with 
Kiss Me, Kate, the strenuous musical based on Shakespeare's 
The Taming of the Shrew. Vancouver's own soprano, 

Bettv Phillips. will plav Kate. 

New Presidents: Mrs. Chauncey Pattee, the Junior League of 
Montreal: Mrs. Kathleen Drope. of Toronto, national IODE. 
Re-elected: Mrs. J. R. Surtees. Regina Arts and Cratts Societv: 
Mrs. Philip Maron, Jewish Junior Welfare League of Montreal: 
Kav (Mrs. James) Nairn, Toronto Branch of the Canadian 
Women’s Press Club: Marion Myers. Women’s Canadian Club 
of Saint John. NB 


Vancouver musical circles are going to have a strong feminine 


nfluence next vear. New President of the Vancouver 
Svmphony Society is Mrs. H. R. Malkin: and heading the 
Women’s Committee is Mrs. Fred H. Russell 


Mov e Dall a Diurd Outside < Montreal! movie advertised 
e Clutcn-and-x g 





Weddings: Sheila Ann Smith. of Van 


er, only granddaughter 


of the Jate Senator E. D. Smith. to John Lavelle. of Toronto: 





oan Elizabeth Salter. of Toronto © Stantey 
Theodore Bain. of Vancouver Anne Carew of 


Lindsay. Ont.. niece of Premier and Mrs. Leslie Frost. 
to William Edward Boothe. of Toronto: Susan Margaret 
Elizabeth MacKenzie. daughter of the President of the University 


of British Columbia. to Trevor Frederick Roote. of Vancouver 





Winner of the Leacock Medal for Humor. Lawrence Earl, 1s not 
t only writing Earl. His wife is Jan ¢. Londo 

I 1g and corresp ynden ) tne I eran ind Nis 
sister is Marjorie I onetime Tort eporte 

d OW ee ee e t ype 
Marion Scribne yf Fillmore. Sask s been awarded a 
ellowship t el versitv of London. A e age of 24, she was 
Canada’s first woman schoo! superintendent. At present she is 
with the Saskatchewan department of education 
It could only happen in New York: zippered hot dogs 
Next Tuesdav. Vancouver will honor its Good Citizen for I 3 


at a dinner. She is Mrs. E. G. Shane. a Vancouver citizen 


§2 wear r VP or > .r nh nthrar nad sire 
OF x Vears. and active In severa poilantn opic and cultu 
} , 

groups, DeiIng especiallV interested in the ee cance 
e t E ! 
dressing stations run by the Order of the Easte S 

I never design clothes for any particular tvpe of woman 

\ »} narell “ ip nN th | j > r 
Says Scniaparelil ] design ciotnes WOUTd IiKkKe [TO Wed 


myself.” Perhaps much of her success is due to the fact she is 
true cosmopolitan. Her mother was of Italian, Scottish and 


I 
Evy ptian stock 


Women in the news: Marie McPhedran, winner of the 








Governor-General s “juvenile award, Was Dorn and 
ted in Sault Ste Mi e, O spec zed 1 T ic STO 
he Universitv of To 4 g school briefly 
Hilda Neatb who received an hon degree om the 
Un versit or Toronto s proress¢ of nist ne 
Un versitV oO Ss sk cnewal ag x Ss tne \ “won 
member of the Massey Commiss 
Straw is definite this summer's shio Paris reports straw 
1 belts. b es, CC S and gloves One fas yuse Nas 
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MRS. A. TURNER BONE, oO! 
Montreal, President 
of the National 

Council of Women 
Toronto-hborn, she has lived 
in the West; is 

a eraduat il 

economics from McGill 
interested in art 

and must 


MEMBERS of the National Executive 
Smiths Falls, Ont.; Mrs. L. H 
(Vice-Pres.), of Montreal; Mrs. f 





FRANCES I. MCKAY 


of Winnipeg 
Manitoba Provincial 
Se lkirk 
settlers, she was Porn 

in’ Kildonan 


kconomics from the University of 


, f 
President o 


Descendant of the 
/ 


graduated in Home 
Vanitoba; is Director, Women's Work 
Vanitohba Department of 


fericulture 








(ltor) Mrs. W. A. Graham (Treas.), of 


Me ne (Corr. Sec.), of Ottawa 


i 


Esther Kerry 
Underhill (Vice-Pres.), of London 





MRS. GORDON KERR, of Windsor, 

Ont., President of Ontario Provincial 
Windsor-born, she has served on 

the Windsor Board of 

Education; is on the Public 

Library Board; for 20 vears has 
directed piano and violin 

classes in the Public Schools 


National Council 
of Women 


vears 


pointed Governor-General of Can.da 
had been elected 
diately, the Canadian 


ganization. 
lency to be their President, too. 

In her Journal, Lady Aberceen 
wrote: “Thus the National Coune; 


of Women of Canada was brow ght 


into existence by a resolution. |: js 


wonderful to see the desire and re.di- 


ness of the women here for some 
such movement, and awe-inspiring t 
find it ready to my hand—worh 
which no one can take exception 
it combines all sections of thought 
The high level of proceedings 
been quite a revelation to the wo 
themselves: and the really influent 
and nice ones have taken it up 


(From A_ Bonnie’ Fechter, Clarke 
Irwin.) 
Lady Aberdeen was no. passis 


figurehead. Wherever she and 
Earl of Aberdeen went officially. 
formed a local Council. Of the 
annual convention in Ottawa, in IS¥4 
she wrote: “It has really surprised 
all by its success. Sir John Thompso: 
came away from an important debat: 


at the House to make a charming 
speech—and without the usual 
pant note so common on such oc 


casions—to what he called the 
Parliament of women, which in 
days had considered intelligently - 
subjects, while its brother Parliame 
had been arguing so much long 
over one matter.” 

Before her departure from (. 
ada in 1898, Lady Aberdeen and 
National Council had instigated n 
far-reaching social, educational 
health improvements: manual 
domestic training in schools; wo 
inspectors in factories; unemploys 
boards: reforms in the care of 
migrants, the aged, the infirm 
prisoners: health clinics for mot! 
and the Victorian Order of Nurses 
The latter was the result of a \ 
couver Council resolution, asking 
more medical and nursing aid, a 
Halifax suggestion that some gil 
offered Queen Victoria for her 
mond Jubilee. Lady Aberdeen 
the two together. 

In the years since, the Nat 
Council has kept pace with the s 
and industrial changes, 
itself with housing problems, ¢ 
pay tor equal work, and divorce |. gz) 
lation, among other things. 

This week the National Covr 
meets in Winnipeg. A_ highlight 
be the pilgrimage to the Internat 
Peace Garden on the U.S.-Can 
border. There a plaque will be 
veiled to the memory of Lady 
deen, whose untiring work as I’ es 
dent of the International Counc 
Women and of the National Co ns 
of Women of Canada helped to 
women the world over, in the 
tempts to improve social and 
ing conditions. 


eoncel 


Saturday \is!' 


ui SIXTY ago, 16 Canadian 
delegates returned from a meet. 
ing of the International Council 0; 
Women at Chicago. Lady Aberd:en, 
whase husband was the newly ip- 


President. Imme- 
women - set 
about forming their own nationa! or- 
They asked Her Excel- 
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yunell; 
mstrong, President of the 


5. W. P. FILLMORE, 

sident of the Winnipeg 

al Council, the hostess organization 
the Convention. Mrs. Fillmore 
resented the National Council 
Women at the Coronation. 


PRESENT at the 


13 Convention in Winnipeg 


s. Milton F. Gregg, President of 
VB Provincial 
Mrs. H. S. 


Provincial; Mrs. L. J. 
sident of the NS 
vincial. There are no 
incial councils in) Alberta, 
hec and Newfoundland 


Quigley 


Let’s Talk 


LouIS AND DoROTHY CRERAR 


ACROSS 
Telephone booth? (10) 
Double-talk? (4) 
These players filed in out of order. (7) 
If small talk on a telephone never ends 


put a mortgage on it! (7) 

This necessitates one getting a hanger 
to put the sheets on. (9) 

In an Eastern court a seraglio should 
have no dead wood. (5) 

They enable one to get close up at the 
ypera (7) 

Universal flower? (6) 

Blows Kisses? (6) 


Is Leonard Brockington a bit rare in 





this role? (7) 
She must have had a Lauriepop (5) 


4 double dose of rum. Bottoms up! It’s 
othing te us, so keep it quiet! (9) 


The Scotch know about what's up to 
cratch where haggis is in the mak- 
ng, perhaps. (7) 

A hell of a place to get a hair rinse 


n (7) 

Receiving apparatus for a 1 across. (4 

The tongue is, for example. and essen- 

tial to one who acts as one. (10) 
DOWN 


does when Is across indulge in them 





M 





a 





a 


a i. 


RS. C. W. ROSS, of Regina, 


President of Saskatchewan 


Provincial. Born in 


Maxville, Ont., 


she taught in Regina briefly 
hefore marriage; was Alderman 1948-50; 


ne 


»weoon city’s community planning 


committee. 


It Over 


a 


16 








ul & Who 


boundaries. (5) 
Are these ends the ends that a 1 across 
tries to attain? (9) 


See 23 

Girls who wear glasses, never have 
them made by men, says Dorothy 
Parker. (6) 

One should take shuffling steps to re- 


move them, of course. (5) 

Does a minx rest or the floor? (9) 
This man works for his board. (5) 
Would unusual brains be necessary to 
make Australian port? (8) 
Where the nurses charges are 
(6) 

One gets it hot frori1 a windbag! (3) 
A short, smart encounter in the wash- 
room? (5-2) 

8. A stroll and a 
(6-6) 

Go on, man, get the fruit! (5) 

One may be worth a pound if used as 
a preventative instead of a restorative 
(oO) 


small 


chat with a Chinee? 


The cat and the “iddle have this con- 
nection (3) 
Solution to Last 
Week Ss Puzzle 
ACROSS 
1. Compare 
5. Curtail 


9. Man 

10. Redhead 
11. Pun 

2. Earlier 
13. Praline 
14. Emblems 
16. Russian 
17. Bridget 
20. Facades 
23. Trellis 

24. Readily 
26. Toe 27 
28. Two 29 
30. Machete 


Appears 
Big shot 


DOWN 
1. Compere 
3 2. Manor 
«| 3. Airline 
4. Endures 
5. Cheaper 
6. Redcaps 
7. Amplified 
“a 8. Lantern 
15. Boiled egg 
17. Bath tub 
18. Goliath 
19. Tosspot 20. Forearm 
| 21. Classic 22. Spyhole 
25. Istle (266) 


A nasty bit of unlawful dealing. (5) 
He spits his verses out in Greek. (7) 
A spoiler when spared. (3) 

It’s bound to, when 200 are in our 


20 lovely Ways (0 use 
a single scent! 


CS ... cool as an April 


a Shower...Elizabeth Arden’s 
lighthearted Blue Grass Flower 
Mist is the one perfect fragrance 


for Spring and Summer! Spray 


it on lavishly to make yourself 


an oasis of loveliness on hottest 


lays. Here are 20 charming 


NSES ° 


e Splash on Blue Grass Flower 


Mist from head-to-toe after 
bath or shower. 

e Sprinkle your closets, inside 
garment bags, hat boxes 
drawers to permeate vour 


clothes with its freshness. 


e Add Blue Grass to rinse water 


when you wash out your undies. 


e Sprinkle it on your cotton 


e Delight 


flowers. vour gloves, your hats. 


hospital-bound 
freshness. 


your 


friends with its airy 


e Give it for summer bridge 


prizes, for bon voyage gilts. 


e Keep it in the refrigerator so 


its icy coolness will cool and 


freshen temples and wrists. 


e A few drops in finger bowls 
rises to delight with a blue 
flower floating on the top. 

* Toue h it to pillow cases to per- 


meate dreams. 


° Sprinkle it on billowing cotton 


Sea Fi 


curtains to walt its scent in- 


wards with the breeze. 
Lse Blue Grass as a rub-down 


alter tennis or volt. 


ugue 


Where the blue is the dominant, 


above 


the rocks’ contrabass, 


wild is the music 


of wir 
The ther 
for w 
born wh 
and tt 


igs weaving flight fugue. 
ne is sea statement 

inds to reply to, 

en the sea and the sky 
ne rock were enough; 


when only the sea creatures were, 


and n 
flow 


10ved with the ebb and the 


press 


And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 


« Use it as a final touch to make 
your party-going little girl feel 
extra pretty. 

e Use it on your parasol or tan to 
scent the atmosphere about you. 

« Tuck a piece of Blue Grass- 
scented cotton in your bra and 
vour body warmth will release 
the fragrance. 

« Use Blue Grass for a cool triec- 
tion rub for burning feet (re- 
freshing after shopping). 

¢ Sprinkle Blue Grass on pillows 
and porch furniture. 

- A light dab of Blue Grass right 
on the pretty bows of gift-wrap- 
pings makes a present sweet. 

e Tuck a bottle of Blue Grass in 
your car compartment so to be 
fresh on arrival. 


e Splash it under your lawn para- 


sol . . . to make an oasis of 
fragrance. 

e Use Blue Grass for a quick- 
drving summer hair-set after 
sunning 


This vear. Blue Grass Flower 
Mist 
Powder in the new plastic 
Puff-Puff container! One light 


brings with it Dusting 


releases a gentle, even 


cloud-spray of the world’s most 
fragrant powder. For the tivo 


9c 


SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 


of the tide that was before time. 


Wide spread are the 


moving in canon aloft there, 


legato, swift soaring crescendo 
to stoop at the last 

in a soft falling cadence 
to the edges a-cling 

where surf is percussion 
and wild sing the strings 


of the wind. 
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white wings 
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GARDEN 


PARTY 


FAVOURITE... 


WEB SHEER COTTON with the 
imperturbable freshness of black 
and white .. . brief topped, whirl 
skirted and sharply etched. Just 
one from a collection of 
Sun-into-evening fashions 


to be found at EATON’S. 











EATON’S — CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION... STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST-TO-COAST 


Food 


6) “IT EAT in hotels so much di 
my concert tours, it’s fun to sjop 
and cook when I’m at home in ey 
York,” singer Conrad Thibault s ic 
when we met him in Montreal. He 
a . ° we e 
was playing his first night club 
gagement at the Mount Royal's ™ or. 
mandie Room there. 

We asked him about his favo-ite 
recipe. “Shrimp, done my way,” he 
replied. He did not have a name ‘or 
the recipe, so we are calling it: 


Shrimp @ la Thibault 
(for two people) 

Ingredients: 2 dozen © shrimps 
chopped celery, Spanish onion, ¢ 
powder, three tomatoes, green 
per, salt and pepper. Time: 
minutes. 

Rub skillet with 12 each of oil 
butter. Place in it enough chop 
celery and Spanish onion to gis 
flavor, add a pinch of curry pow 
salt and pepper. Cover and sim 
slowly, to blend well. In another dish 
stew 3 fresh tomatoes slowly, 
enough chopped little green pepp 
for flavor, salt and pepper. 

When everything is ready, place 
shrimps in skillet and let them 
mer until they just start to turn pink 
Then add the stewing tomatoes. Le 
all come to a pleasant bouquet. 

While the shrimps are cooking. ¢ 
up some cabbage, like cole slaw. Us 
a regular wine and vinegar dressing 
with salt and pepper and celery see 

The shrimps and cabbage, 

Mr. Thibault, are a complete dinn 
in themselves, served with dark It. 
lian bread or French bread, and bee 
ale or a white wine. But if you cr 

dessert. he suggests a fresh fruit cup 

While we were at the Normand 
Room, we asked Victor, the M 
d@'Hotel, tor some cooking advice. His 
suggestion for a “so-so” appetite was 

Entrée: shredded cabbage, thor 
oughly mixed with mayonnaise 
topped with anchovies and slices o! 
hard boiled eggs. Use a tartar sauce 

Main course: chicken a la King 
including red and green peppers 
chopped very fine and mushroom 
cooked in white wine before being 
added. 

Dessert: thin pancakes (as 
Crépes Suzette), which, after beng 
cooked, have been rolled with jell) 1 
the centre and sliced in fingers. 

We got to talking about omelet'es 
Victor is very firm about them. e 
pecially a ham omelette. 

Four pans are imperative. In 
first, you fry two shredded Spars) 
onions, in butter, for at least 
minutes; in the second, fry !2 
finely chopped ham, for 5 to 6 1 
utes. Three good-sized boiled p 
toes are sliced for frying in the th rc 
also for 5 or 6 minutes. The fou 
pan is for the eggs; beat up four 1¢ 
start the omelette. 

Just as it starts to frizzle, pour ‘he 
onions on top, then the ham, nd 
lastly the potatoes. Cook on, so 
the ham and the potatoes sink sles! 
into the onions. Add salt and pep): 

C'est fini. This omelette sh uld 
satisfy the hunger of two people 
MARGARET Ness 
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Lighter Side 


S 


R oya l ty in 


IN MY REPORTING days, I once 
went down to New York to cover 
imous debutante party. 

was the debutante party of the 
ide. There had been so many ad- 
ce reports about its size and extra- 
ince that at the last moment the 
utante’s mother took fright and 
ed the invitation ring. The order 
it out that each guest must present 
invitation, that each card would 
lit only one, and that no more 
is would be issued. 
\s a result, | found myself that 
ling sitting all alone in the balcony 
ran around the ball-room, sipping 
itary glass of champagne that did 

to raise my spirits. There had 
) rumors that the party had cost 


clop into an orgy. Anything less 
in orgy it is impossible to imagine. 
only visible bar milk-bar 
the younger set, and the younger 
outnumbered by the 
ddle-aged. Everyone looked very. 

rich and overwhelmingly sedate. 
a familiar face in sight. 
[hen I happened to glance up and 
Fairbanks Jr. standing 
r the railing beside me. 


Was a 


Was” far 


America 


He was an elegant figure — so ele- 
gant that he made one realize how 
loosely the term “faultless evening 
dress” is usually applied. Mr. Fair- 
banks was really faultless. I must have 
stared, for he glanced down and smil- 
ed the radiant smile which in republics 
corresponds to a formal wave of 
the hand from a state-coach. “Good- 
evening,” he said. 

“Good-evening,” I and con- 
tinued, I’m afraid, to.stare. “What a 
mob!” Mr. Fairbanks said presently, 
and then quietly dematerialized. 

I discussed the affair next morning 
with a member of the hotel staff. He 
was in the rather petulant mood cus- 
tomary with people who are left to 
clean up after the party. “They didn’t 
even have vintage champagne,” he 
said. 

This helped to clarify Mr. Fair- 
banks’s attitude in my mind. It didn’t 
make him any more however. 
For the customary illusion that movie- 
stars don’t really exist in the flesh, | 
had simply substituted the other popu- 
lar illusion that they not only exist but 
move about perpetually in faultless 
evening clothes and probably take vin- 
tage champagne at breakfast. 


said, 


real, 


the te fiqune inv ar sang holdup, ronoy.| 


You'll get loyal support from the leader in Strapless Bras 
—this cunningly cushioned Warner Wonderful that’s a 
“softy” for comfort. In broadcloth and nylon marquiseite, 
it teams up beautifully with a Pantie Girdle of exclusive, 


e 20, 1953 


pre-shrunk elastic fabric. 
At better stores. 


WARNERS 
WERT Aaa eLLo} 


PARISIAN CORSET MFG. CO. LTD. 


Québec * Montréal * Toronto 


BRA No. 20-59 « PANTIE No. Y-375 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


A friend of mine had an even odder 
experience. She is the wife of a Mont- 
real newspaper man, and one night 
long after she had gone to bed her 
husband came in and roused her with 
the announcement that he had Spen- 
cer Tracy in the living-room. 

“Have who?” she said. 

“Spencer Tracy.” her husband said. 

“You're tight,” his wife said, lying 
down again. 

It took considerable persuasion, but 
she is an amiable wife and in the end 
she humored him by getting up and 
dressing. 

“ll never forget the sensation when 
I walked into the living-room,” she 
said later, “because it was Spencer 
Tracy.” 

Experiences of this sort help one to 
realize how easily, in a republic, the 
movie-star can substitute for Royalty. 
Like Royalty, they seem to exist only 
in the popular imagination, so that 
their actual appearance in the flesh 
has the exciting quality of the phan- 
tasmal. 


Like Royalty too, they lead a re- 
mote and legendary existence, moving 


in their own special orbit of duties. 
pleasure and grandeur. When they 
emerge from it to lend themselves to 
public appearances, it is the accepted 
understanding that the appearance is 
only a loan, their private existence go- 
ing on undisturbed somewhere 
Society everywhere is honored by 
their presence, and they have special 
access to the White House and even. 
on occasion, to Buckingham Palace. 
The rest of the world is happy to wait 
at the curb or press against the police 
lines, hoping for a glimpse of the 
magic figure, sparkling with jewellery 
and wrapped in mutation mink. 

They have, their public 
function. They must perpetually en- 
tertain. They must be endlessly gra- 
cious, even when the public enthu- 
siasm threatens to carry off their 
clothes as souvenirs. They must con- 
tinue to be ageless and beautiful to the 
farthest possibilities of art, and con- 
siderably beyond the probabilities of 
nature. 

The life of Hollywood’s Royalty 
has, to be sure, special disadvantages. 
While the role of the constitutional 
monarch is to conform along the 
lines laid down by tradition through 
the centuries, the role of the Holly- 
wood queen is to perform, as best she 
can, along lines laid down yesterday 
and forgotten tomorrow. Her tenure, 
though dazzling, is never secure. Any- 
thing can topple her—a bad script, an 
unsympathetic camera-man, a mali- 
cious columnist who spreads the ru- 
mor that her radiant smile is porcelain 
capped. 

Transitory 
movie queen has a value for her soc- 


else. 


besides, 


as she is, however, the 
iety, since she represents many of the 
qualities that Royalty symbolizes in 
the popular imagination — beauty, 
romance, the special magic of inacces- 
sibility. To thousands of Americans, 
this is royalty in its most logical and 
acceptable form: so that it 
quite natural for the Cleveland matron 
to turn about after watching a 
vision showing of the Coronation, 
inquire, “And who is 


Queen?” 


seemed 


tele- 
and 
playing the 


Mary Lowrey Ross 
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BELONGS ... ON YOUR TABLE 


AND IN YOUR COOKING , 
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ATHLETES 
FOOT 


What it is 
How you get it 
_ How to get relief 





Athlete's Foot is caused by parasitic 
micro-organisms. Left untreated, it can 
burrow under skin tissue, attack nerve 
endings, lead to disability. Severe case 


shown here requires doctor’s care. 





Raw cracks between your foes invite 
Athlete’s Foot—especially in summer. 
When Athlete’s Foot fungi infect, skin 
reddens, itches painfully, flakes off. 





For relief of Athlete’s Foot symptoms, 
ise Absorbine Jr. daily. Cool, soothing 
Absorbine Jr. kills all the Athlete’s Foot 
fungi it can reach. Promotes healing of 
skin. To prevent re-infection, boil socks; 


1 
1 


Absorbine Jr., original 


shef for Athlete’s Foot, 


ases tested. Available at 


aii 


yn’t share towels. 


4s Deen proven success- 


ot misery in 3 out of 4 


n relieving Athlete's 


drug counters. Buy a 





ABSORBINE JR. 


W. F. Young, Inc 
Lyman House, 286 St. Pau! St. W.. Montreal 
Please send me a free sample bottle of 


Absorbine Jr postpaid 
Name 


Address 


| 
| 
| 
N — | 
| 
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The Backward Glance 
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el 


28 Years Ago This Week 


. 


3 IN. THI ISSUI of SATURDAY 
NiGHT tor June 20, 1925, The 


l 14 a ee ea ] 
Bookshelf was given over to a holiday 


reading list. The list of new books 
included some that are still read to- 
day and others that have long been 
forgotten. Among the lasting books 


that were recommended for the 1925 
holiday reader were So Big by Edna 
Ferber. The Constant Nymph by 
Margaret Kennedy. The Green Hat 
by Michael Arlen. The Painted Veil 
by Somerset Maugham. Arrowsmith 


by Sinclair Lewis. Ariel by Andre 
Maurois. and Greenmantle bv John 
Buchan. 

Under the curious title. “Saved 


From The Waste-Basket.” we are in- 
formed that Arthur L. Phelps was 
engaged at his estate at Bobcaygeon. 
Ontario, that E. J. Pratt had gone to 
visit his mother in Newfoundland, 
and that Mrs. J. W. Thornton of Lon- 
don, Ontario. won the IODE annual 
$200 prize for a short story. Among 
the short story also-rans was a rela- 
tively unknown young woman who. 
two years later, was to gain inter- 
national fame as the author of a novel 
called Jalna—Mazo de la Roche 

Under the heading. “The Factory 
In The Home.” W. Bredin Galbraith 
wrote about kitchens. and illustrated 
the piece with two photographs of 
this most important room. circa 1925 
In those days a kitchen /ooked like 
one, and not like the sterile labora- 
tory that it has since become 
[Twenty-eight years ago, no kitchen 
was complete without its massive 
kitchen cabinet. a piece of furniture 
which, to our way of thinking. has 
never been improved upon for a 
utility hold-all for food. cutlery, old 
bills, buttons, bottle openers and 
pencil stubs. 

The electric ranges in those days 
had their ovens on top of the stove. 
a departure in stove design that has 
never been satisfactorily explained to 
us. After two hundred vears or so, in 
which stoves had their ovens down 
beneath the cooking plates or gas 
rings. why did the designers of elec- 
tric ranges shove their ovens up to the 
top of the stove? We are glad to note 
that today the oven is back where it 
belongs, within easy reach of a pair 
of cold feet 

On the front page of the Financial 
Section was a photograph of several 
English dignitaries greeting some doc- 


tO 


tors who had gone to England 
study British medical methods 














in Saturday Night 


Among them was Neville Chamber- 
lain (then Minister of Health), look- 
ing exactly like his wax figure which 
used to stand in Madame Tussaud’s. 
\s a matter of fact. he looked more 
like a wax model than anybody we've 
ever seen: the only thing missing in 
1925 was his umbrella. : 

President E. C. Lunt. of the Sun 
Indemnity Life Insurance Company. 
gave a sure-fire recipe to all young 
men who wanted to be millionaires 
by the time they were thirty. He said: 
“Be honest. Be industrious. Be thor- 
ough. Be loval. Never misrepresent. 
Don't gamble. Don’t drink. Save your 
money. And then, when you arrive at 
the age of thirty—find a woman with 
a million dollars and marry her.” We 
wish we had read that ten vears ago 

-although. even then, we were a 
complete failure on all the points 
Mr. Lunt brought up. 

The Front Page told of the inau- 
guration proceedings attending the 
birth of the United Church of Can- 
ada. held on June 10, 1925 in the 
Toronto Arena. It also took a jour- 
nalistic swing at sculptor Jacob Ep- 
Stein tor a piece of statuary he had 
made for London's Hyde Park to 
commemorate W. H. Hudson. the 
naturalist and author of Green Man- 
sions. SATURDAY NIGHT said. “If. as 
some prosaic persons believe, artists 
deliberately make ugly things to get 
themselves talked about, it is quite 
clear that Jacob Epstein has attained 
that end. now as in the past.” 

Incidental intelligence: The Epsom 
Derby was won in 1925 by Manna. 
dden by jockev Steve Donoghue. 
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Did you know that Charlie Chaplin 
was once a song writer? SaTURDA) 
NicHt reported that the comedian 
took time out from cutting and titling 
his film, The Gold Rush, to conduct 
and play with Abe Lyman’s Coco 
nut Grove Orchestra. They recorded 
two of his compositions, Sing A Son: 
and With You Dear, In Bombe 
Neither of these confections ever bo- 
came popular, as far as we know, but 


a couple of other 1925 songs di 
The Prisoner's Sone and Yearning. jn 
those early days of radio, when you 
tuned in KDKA or CFCA by scratehi- 
ing a cat’s whisker across a piece of 
crystal, the words, “Oh, if I had the 
wings of an angel—” became almost 
as maddening as the words of Dog.) 
In The Window are today. The only 
thing that protected the country’s 
sanity was the fact that the juke box 
was still a Rube Goldberg dream, and 
most radio listeners wore ear phones, 
which protected others in the vicinity 
from having to listen to “Over these 
prison walls | would fi—hy—ee!” 

Alice Terry and Lewis Stone were 
appearing at the Hippodrome Thea- 
tre in Confessions Of A Queen. This 
play was taken from the book Kings 
In Exile, written by French novelist 
Alphonse Daudet. That hardy show- 
business perennial, Jack Arthur, was 
conducting the Hippodrome orches- 
tra in the playing of another peren- 
nial. In A Persian Garden. 


4 sTORY headed, “When Children 
¥ Smoked In School,” tells of the 
17th Century smoking habits of the 
English. It relates “that school children 
carried a pipe in their satchels, which 
had been filled by their mothers be- 
fore departing in the morning: and 
at the accustomed hour everyone laid 
aside his book to light his pipe. the 
master smoking with them and teach- 
ing them how to hold the pipe and 
draw the tobacco.” Smoking was sup- 
posed to “dissipate the humours 

An advertisement featured — the 
“Disappearing Propeller Boat” which 
sold for as low as $260. This boat. 
which came in five different models. 
seems to have followed its propeller 
into oblivion since those days. 

Tuckett’s Preferred Panatela cigars 
retailed at two for a quarter, and pipe 
and cigarette tobacco sold for I5e¢ 4 
package, and even though Ontario was 
under the Temperance Act, the Do- 
minion Brewery advertised its White 
Label Ale. Which reminds us that two 
of the most flourishing stores in ou 
bovhood shopping district have now 
disappeared into history. They were 
Dr. Mulvenev’s Worm-Cure store .n¢ 
another emporium that sold brew rs 
supplies for those people with cust 
iron constitutions who made up t 
own home-brew. Dear old Dr. %! 
veney’s, with its fasces of roots ind 
herbs, and its fascinating window 
display of the human alimentirs 
canal, and its glass jars full of yord- 
long tapeworms? Gone, but neve’ 10 
be forgotten. 


Herbert McManus Associate Editor 
a Editors 
igh Macl 
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LL CANADIAN! 


\s a company. we're proud of Canada and we trust 
and will yearly grow more proud . . . 
of us. For we're expanding! With a great new $23,000,000 


é )" highways and in cities. towns and villages from 

the Rockies to the Atlantic. the Sign of the White 
Rose marks the service stations and other retail outlets 
of the All Canadian 
company. Ranking high among the major oil companies 
operated entirely by Canadians and 


petroleum industry's leading 


of the 
with 98% 
is unique in its field. By any 
Canadian Oil Companies. Limited and the Sign of the 
White Rose are as Canadian as Lake Louise and Halifax 
Heights and Hudson Bay. 


country. 
of its stock owned in Canada. this company 


test you care to make. 


Harbour, Queenston 


Canada ts proud... 


which operates exclusively on Canadian 


refinery 
attaining new high 


Canadian Oil is today 
volume of production and in service to the 


Present plans call for fur- 


crude 
levels 
Canadian motoring public. 
ther extension of our facilities with many new outlets at 
key locations become realities in the near future. 
In short. we are a Canadian company that is really 


growing with Canada! 


CANADIAN OIL COMPANIES, LIMITED 


REFINERS AND 


MARKETERS 


WHITE ROSE 


PETROLEUM 


PRODUCTS 








